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HE story of literature,” I have just read in a publisher’s 

circular, “‘has pretty generally been handed out to an un- 
willing world swathed in the red flannels of academic hocus-pocus. 
But a great many bright people — like you and me — have sus- 
pected all along, and in direct opposition to tradition, that Beowulf 
is a dreadful composition, for instance, that Milton is dull, that 
Dante is a prig.”” These words are not by Charles Eliot Norton. 
He wrote in 1907, however, near the end of his life: “‘it is a great 
pity that so many of our American scholars, old and young, have 
preferred the methods which lead only to the acquisition of facts 
often of no importance, to those which lead to the nobler cultiva- 
tion of the intelligence and of the taste, and to the appreciation of 
the true ends of the study of language and of literature.” Having 
just enough scholarship not to be a bright person, and not having 
enough to run any risk of the second error, I can endeavour 
humbly to follow a via media. My condition, which is unlike that 
of the accumulator of facts, is more likely to be that of the grass- 
hopper at the end of Lafontaine’s fable — a species of insect as- 
sociated by the early Greeks with lively music and poetry, rather 
than with learning and regiment. 


t This is the second of Mr. Eliot’s current lectures on the Charles Eliot Norton 
Foundation. 
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The literary criticism of the Elizabethan period, fortunately, is 
not very great in bulk, and is not wholly outside of the scope of 
my scholarship and philosophy. To the account which George 
Saintsbury has given there cannot in its kind be much to add, and 
from his critical valuation there is not much to detract. What 
chiefly concerns me here is the general opinion of it which students 
are likely to form, in relation to the poetry of the age, on account 
of two “lost causes” which that criticism championed. The cen- 
sure of the drama, and the attempt to introduce a more correct 
classical form illustrated by the essay of Sir Philip Sidney, and the 
censure of rhymed verse, and the attempt to introduce some adap- 
tation of classical forms illustrated by the essay of Campion, might 
be thought to be striking examples of the futility of criticism, and 
of the superiority of irreflective inspiration over reasoning and 
calculation. If I can show that there is no such clear contrast 
possible, and that the relation of the critical and the creative mind 
was not one of direct antagonism in the Elizabethan age, then it 
will be easier for me to prove the intimacy of the creative and the 
critical mind at a later period. 

Everyone, I suppose, has read Campion’s Observations in the Art 
of English Poesie and Daniel’s Defence of Ryme. Campion, who 
wrote the most lovely rhymed lyrics of any poet of his time except 
Shakespeare, was certainly in a weak position for attacking rhyme, 
as Daniel, in his reply, was not slow to observe. His treatise is 
known to most people merely as the repository of two very beauti- 
ful pieces, Rosecheeked Laura come and Raving war begot, and of a 
number of other exercises which by their inferiority bear evidence 
against him. Experimentation with unrhymed verse is, however, 
less derided today than it was before the consulship of Robert 
Bridges. I am not, for discussing a controversy like this, in a very 
strong position myself: prosody is a subject which I never could 
master. In reading the varieties of Greek and Latin verse, I was 
always content to hammer out some sort of tune in my head, and 
could never retain for any length of time the difference between 
alcaics, anacreontics and sapphics, though I loved some of the 
poetry. This does not reflect upon my tutors; nor do I suggest for 
a moment that the composition of Greek and Latin verses should 
be discouraged. I believe it to be an excellent discipline; but 
equally good for turning out efficient doctors, lawyers, statesmen 
and men of business; and of the best artists in this kind that I 
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know, one is an important man of practical affairs. I do not be- 
lieve that good English verse can be written quite in the way in 
which Campion advocates its being written, for in this it is the 
natural genius of the language in its place and time, and not an- 
cient authority, that matters most; I do not even believe that it 
can be written in the way in which Robert Bridges would have 
had it written: I have always preferred his earlier and more con- 
ventional verse to his later experiments. Ezra Pound’s Seafarer is 
a magnificent paraphrase exploiting the resources of a parent 
language; and I discern its beneficent influence upon the work of 
one of the most important younger poets of today. Some of the 
older forms of English versification, alliterative and assonant, are 
being revived to excellent purpose. But the point to dwell upon is 
not that Campion was altogether wrong, for he was not; or that 
he was completely downed by Daniel’s reply — even if he had 
been, it must be remembered that Daniel was in other respects, in 
his conception of the drama, one of the classicising school. The 
result of the controversy between Campion and Daniel is to estab- 
lish, both that the Latin metres cannot be followed in our language, 
and that rhyme is neither an essential nor a superfluity; further- 
more we can now see that no prosodic system yet invented can 
teach anyone to write good English verse. It is only the musical 
phrase that matters. Now the great achievement of the Eliza- 
bethan versification is its development of blank verse; it is, as I sug- 
gested, the dramatic poets and Milton, not the later imitators of 
the Spenserian form — not even Byron — who are Spenser’s real 
heirs. Just as Pope, who used what is superficially the same form 
as Dryden’s couplet, has little resemblance to Dryden, and I think 
owes him little, so on the other hand the writer who is genuinely 
influenced by Pope will not write rhymed couplets, and the writers 
who were genuinely influenced by Spenser did not imitate his 
stanza, which is inimitable. And the other great accomplishment 
of the age was the lyric; and the lyric of Shakespeare and Campion 
owes its beauty not to rhyme but primarily to the fact that it is 
written, not according to any set poetic form, but according to 
musical form: it is written to be sung. Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of music is hardly likely to have been comparable to Campion’s; 
but in that age one could hardly escape knowing a little. I do not 
know, of course, how Shakespeare composed his songs; but I can 
hardly conceive such a song as Come away Death being written ex- 
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cept in collaboration with the musician. This, however, is an 
aside. I believe, to sum up, that the Campion-Daniel contro- 
versy is important, not because either was quite right or wrong, 
but because it is one instance of the struggle between native and 
foreign elements as the result of which our greatest literature was 
created. Campion pushed a theory, which he did not himself 
practise, to an extreme; but it made a difference, the fact that 
people could think along those lines. But I should hazard the 
guess that anyone who would follow through the course of the de- 
velopment of English verse at that time, must also acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with the development of English music: and that 
is a domain into which I am myself unqualified to pursue the 
quarry. 

The essay of Sidney in which occur the passages so frequently 
quoted, ridiculing the contemporary stage, may lave been com- 
posed as early as 1580; at any rate, was composed before the 
greatest plays of the age were written. We can hardly be justified 
in supposing that the writer who, in passing, showed not only his 
sensibility to Chevy Chase, but spoke appreciatively of Chaucer, se- 
lecting for mention what is undoubtedly Chaucer’s greatest poem 
— Troilus — would have been wholly imperceptive of the plays of 
Shakespeare. But, when we think of the multitude of bad plays, 
and the number of precious but imperfect plays, which Sidney did 
not live to read or to see performed, we cannot deny that his lam- 
entations would still have been applicable. We are apt, in think- 
ing of the age of Shakespeare, to imagine something like a fertile 
field in which tares and fine wheat luxuriated, in which the former 
could not have been eradicated without risk to the latter. Let both 
grow together until the harvest. I am certainly not going to deny 
the exceptional number of writers of real poetic and dramatic 
genius who flourished; but very often I cannot help regretting 
that some of the best plays are not better than they are. “‘So fall- 
eth it out,” says Sidney, “that having indeed no right Comedy, in 
that comical part of our Tragedy we have nothing but scurrility, 
unworthy of any chaste ears, or some extreme show of doltishness, 
indeed fit to lift up a loud laughter, and nothing else.” He is per- 
fectly right. The Changeling is only a solitary example in its extreme 
contrast between the seriousness of the main plot and the nauseous- 
ness of the secondary plot from which it has its title; the plays of 
Marston and Heywood — the latter a writer of some theatrical 
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ability, the former considerably more — are similarly disfigured. 
In The Witch of Edmonton we have the odd spectacle of a play con- 
taining comic and tragic elements, each pretty certainly contrib- 
uted by a different writer, each rising at moments to great 
heights in its own kind, but very imperfectly welded; I find the 
readjustment of mood required in reading this play, very trying. 
Now the desire for “comic relief” on the part of the audience is, I 
believe, a permanent craving of human nature; but that does not 
mean that it is a craving which ought to be satisfied. It is a craving 
which springs from lack of the capacity for concentration. Farce 
and love-romances, especially if seasoned with impropriety or sca- 
brousness, are the two forms upon which the human mind can 
most easily, lovingly and for the longest time maintain its atten- 
tion; but we like some farce as a relief from our sentiment however 
salacious, and some sentiment, as a relief from our farce however 
broad. The audience which can keep its attention upon pure 
tragedy or pure comedy is much more highly developed, more 
civilised. The Athenian stage gets its relief through the chorus; 
and perhaps some of its tragedy may have held attention largely 
by its sensationalism. To my mind, Racine’s Bérénice represents 
about the summit of civilisation in tragedy — it is, in a way, a 
Christian tragedy, with the State substituted for the Church. The 
dramatic poet who can engross the reader’s or the auditor’s atten- 
tion by a play like Bérénice, is the most civilised dramatist — though 
not necessarily the greatest, for there are other aspects to consider. 

Now my point is just this, that the Elizabethan drama did tend 
to approach that unity of feeling which Sidney desires. From the 
tragedy or history in which the comic element was simply left 
blank to be supplied by some clown favoured by the pit (as some 
of the farce in Faustus is supposed to be an abbreviation of the gags 
of one comedian), the drama grew to maturity, in, for instance, 
Coriolanus, Volpone, and in a later generation The Way of the World. 
And it did this, not because docile dramatists obeyed the taste of 
Sidney, but because the improvements advocated by Sidney hap- 
pened to be those which a maturing civilisation would make for 
itself. The doctrine of Unity of Sentiment, in fact, just happens to be 
right. And I think, in passing, that simply because we have been 
inclined to accept the “comic relief”? notion as a kind of fixed 
canon of Elizabethan drama, we have so far sometimes misunder- 
stood the intention of the dramatist: as, for instance, in treating 
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The Few of Malta as a huffe-snuffe grand tragedy disfigured by comic 
irrelevancies of doubtful taste, we have quite missed its point. 

You will, no doubt, have been wanting to object Shakespeare, 
either as a triumphant exception to this theory, or as a triumphant 
refutation of it. I know well how difficult it is to fit Shakespeare in 
to any theory, especially if it is a theory about Shakespeare; and I 
have not the time for a complete justification, or for all the quali- 
fications that the theory requires. But we start with “comic re- 
lief” as a practical necessity of the time for the dramatist who had 
to make his living by writing plays. Nicholas Nickleby writing his 
play to include the pump which Mr. Vincent Crummles had 
bought, is only another example. What is really interesting and 
important is what Shakespeare made of this necessity. I think 
that we do feel often, in turning to Henry IV, that what we want to 
reread and linger over are the Falstaff episodes, more than the 
political highfalutin of the King’s party and their adversaries. 
That is our error. As we examine the first part of Henry IV and 
the second, and see Falstaff, not merely gluttonising and playing 
pranks indifferent to the affairs of state, but leading his band of 
conscripts and conversing with local magnates, we find that the 
relief becomes serious contrast, and that political satire issues from 
it. In Henry V the two elements are still more fused; so that we 
have, not merely a chronicle of kings and queens, but a humani- 
sation in which all the actors take part in one event. But it is not 
in the histories, plays of a transient and unsatisfactory type, that 
we find the comic relief most nearly taken up into a higher unity 
of feeling. In Twelfth Night and in Midsummer Night’s Dream — to 
mention these two plays only because I have seen them acted re- 
cently (and Shakespeare’s plays are meant to be acted) — the 
contrasts are only elements resolved in a harmonics more elaborate 
and accomplished than that of any dramatist before or since. The 
Knocking on the Gate in Macbeth has been remarked upon too 
often for me to need to call attention to it again; but I might cite, 
as not already hackneyed, the scene upon Pompey’s ship in Antony 
and Cleopatra. Here is in itself an audacity in construction — and 
audacity in the sense in which Beethoven’s quartettes are auda- 
cious — which is a prodigious piece of political satire 

‘*A beares the third part of the world, man”... 

but also a scene which is essential for understanding all that pre- 


cedes and all that follows. That this is so, I am well aware, I am 
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only here asserting; I can only point to one way of accepting the 
mature work of Shakespeare; and I can only affirm that for me 
the violence of contrast between the tragic and the comic, the sub- 
lime and the bathetic, becomes less as the elements become fused; 
and only hope that you will agree when you compare, from this 
point of view, three plays: Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra and Corio- 
lanus. I was once very much under censure for suggesting that in 
Hamlet Shakespeare was dealing with “intractable material’ — my 
words were even misinterpreted as meaning that Coriolanus was a 
greater play than Hamlet. I am not very much interested in the 
question of which play of Shakespeare is greater than which other; 
because I am more and more interested, not in one play or an- 
other, but in Shakespeare’s work as a whole. I do not think it any 
derogation to suggest that Shakespeare did not always “‘succeed”’; 
and that would imply also a very narrow view of “‘success.”’ His 
success must always be reckoned in relation to what he attempted; 
and I believe that to admit his partial failures is to be able to 
recognize his real greatness — to approach the recognition of it — 
far more closely than to hold that Shakespeare was always granted 
plenary inspiration. I do not think that Measure for Measure, or 
Troilus and Cressida, or All’s Well That Ends Well are successful 
plays in that sense; but they are of the utmost significance to me 
because of the relation between the degree of unification reached 
and the diversity and quality of the emotions not quite perfectly 
unified. It is not only, that is, unification that matters, but the 
quality and kind of the emotions to be unified, and the largeness 
of the pattern of unification. 

This may appear to have carried us far away from Sidney’s 
simple assertion about the decorum to be observed in excluding 
extraneous matter; but we are really with him all the time. So 
much, for the present, for the Unity of Sentiment. But Sidney is 
orthodox in precepts more difficult still to observe; for he says 
roundly, “the stage should always represent but one place, and 
the uttermost time presupposed in it should be, both by Aris- 
totle’s precept and common reason, but one day.” This unity 
of place and of time is a stumbling block so old that we think it 
long since worn away; a law, like some others, so universally 
violated that, like the heroine of Hood 

“We thought it dying when it slept 
And sleeping when it died.” 
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But my point is simply that the unities differ radically from 
human legislation in that they are laws of nature, and a law of 
nature, even a law of human nature, is quite another thing from 
a human law. The kind of literary law in which Aristotle was 
interested was not law that he laid down, but law that he dis- 
covered. The laws (not rules) of unity of place and time remain 
valid in that every play, in so far as it observes them, is in that respect 
and degree, superior to plays which observe them less. I believe 
that in every great play in which they are not observed, we only 
put up with their violation because we feel that something is 
gained which we could not have if the law was observed. But 
this is not to establish another law. There is no other law pos- 
sible. It is merely to recognise that in poetry as in life our business 
is to make the best of a bad job. This is more readily admitted by 
poets, who are consciously attempting the impossible, than by 
people merely occupied in living, who, so far as they are con- 
scious that a thing is impossible, less often attempt it. Further- 
more, it must be observed that the Unities are not three separate 
laws, like the Ten Commandments. They are three aspects of 
one law: we may violate the law of Unity of Space more fla- 
grantly if we preserve the law of Unity of Time, or vice versa; 
and we may violate both more if we more closely observe the law 
of Unity of Sentiment. 

We start, nearly all of us, with an unconscious prejudice against 
the Unities — I mean, we are unconscious of the large element 
in our feeling which is merely ignorance, and the large element 
which is merely prejudice. I mean that we, as English-speaking 
people, have immediate and intimate experience of great plays in 
which the unities are flagrantly violated, and perhaps of plays in 
which they are more nearly observed, which are maniiestly 
inferior plays. Furthermore, we have a natural, inevitable and 
largely justifiable sympathy more with the literature of our own 
language than with that of any other; and we have had the 
Unities so rubbed into us, in studying Greek or French drama, 
that we may think that it is because of the unfamiliar dramatic 
form that we do not care so much for them as we care for Shake- 
speare. But it is just as much that we do not care for them because 
they represent the genius of an alien people and a foreign tongue, 
and that this prejudices us against their dramatic form. I main- 
tain my heresy that those plays of Shakespeare which approxi- 
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mate more nearly to observation of the Unities are in that respect 
better plays; I would even go so far as to say that the King of 
Denmark, in sending Hamlet to England, was guilty of some- 
thing far worse for a man in his position than attempted murder: 
he was violating the Unity of Action. And what I have denomi- 
nated for my own purposes as Unity of Sentiment is much the 
same as Unity of Action —I will not be accused of trying to 
invent a fourth Unity, like the scientist described by Ronald 
Knox who professed to have discovered a new sin. 

Unity, says Butcher, is manifested mainly in two ways. “First, 
in the causal connexion that binds together the several parts of 
a play — the thoughts, the emotions, the decisions of the will, 
the external events being inextricably interwoven. Secondly, in the 
fact that the whole series of events, with all the moral forces that 
are brought into collision, are directed to a single end. The action 
as it advances converges on a definite point. The thread of pur- 
pose running through it becomes more marked. All minor 
effects are subordinated to the sense of an ever growing unity. 
The end is linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, and 
in the end we discern the meaning of the whole — 7é rédas 
péytstov amavrwv.” 

It should be obvious that the observance of this Unity must 
lead us, given certain dramatic mat«rial otherwise highly valu- 
able, inevitably to violation of the absolute unities of Place and 
Time. As for Time, Aristotle only remarks rather casually that 
the usual practice of tragedy was to confine itself, so far as possible, 
to the action of twenty-four hours. It may be observed in passing 
that Mr. James Joyce, the only modern author of my acquaint- 
ance who has succeeded in observing this Unity triumphantly, 
has had to do so at the cost of the Unity of Place; though, as I 
believe, without violating the Unity of Action and Sentiment. 
But Sir Philip was not in a position to know as much about what 
Aristotle meant as I am, or about the true practitioners of the 
Unities. He had not read Butcher or Bywater, and perhaps had 
not read Aristotle so deeply as he had read Latin authors and 
Italian critics widely; and he was neither the first nor the last to 
be deceived into putting a narrow or distorted interpretation 
upon the text. My point is simply that Sidney, as a representative 
of the classicising movement in England, was justified in his 

t The authority for the Unity of Place is usually considered to be Castelvetro. 
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strictures upon the drama of his day; that however strait his 
opinions, his taste was reaching out in the same direction as that 
in which the greater Elizabethan dramatists, 1 mean Shakespeare 
and Jonson, moved in the course of their development. A greater 
critic than Sidney, the greatest of all critics of his time, Ben 
Jonson himself, says wisely: 


I know nothing can conduce more to letters, than to examine the 
writings of the Ancients, and not to rest in their sole authority, or take 
all upon trust from them; provided the plagues of judging, and pro- 
nouncing against them, be away; such as envy, bitterness, precipita- 
tion, impudence, and scurrile scoffing. For to all the observations of 
the ancients, we have our own experience; which, if we will use and 
apply, we have better means to pronounce. It is true they opened the 
gates, and made the way that went before us; but as guides, not com- 
manders. 


and further: 


Let Aristotle and others have their dues; but if we can make farther 
discoveries of truth and fitness than they, why are we envied? 


It was natural that a member of the Countess of Pembroke’s 
circle, writing while more popular literature was still mostly 
barbarous, should be more fearful and intolerant than Ben 
Jonson, writing towards the end of his days, with a rich creative 
past in retrospect. I do not pretend that Sidney’s criticisms made 
any more impression upon the form which later poetic drama 
took than did the example of Greville, Daniel or Alexander. The 
chief channel through which the Countess of Pembroke’s circle 
may have influenced the course of English poetry is by the great 
influence which I am sure Spenser exercised upon Marlowe. So 
great the influence seems to me, that I would almost say that 
without it English blank verse might never have reached some of 
its highest forms: Marlowe first showed what could be done with 
blank verse in drama, and Marlowe, by his great influence upon 
Milton, showed what could be done with it in the long poem. 
Such a derivation in itself would be enough to rescue the Countess 
of Pembroke’s friends and relatives from obscurity, enough to 
dignify their critical efforts, to raise them from the ignominy of 
wealthy and well-born amateurs of the arts, of obscurantist sup- 
porters of a fastidious and sterile classicism. 

So much for the two real problems of specific interest which 
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occupied the attention of Elizabethan critics: the problem of 
dramatic form and the problem of verse technique. With the 
fashion set by Sidney, the panegyric of poetry and the poet, I 
shall have more to say when I come to contrast it with the lauda- 
tion of the poet by Shelley, and, so to speak, his ordination by 
Matthew Arnold. By itself, it appears merely as a literary curi- 
osity. Puttenham and Webbe play the chorus to Sidney. Poetry, 
we are repeatedly told, is “making,” and we are reminded that 
movew means to make; the poet is the maker. Lip service is paid 
to the Aristotelian “imitation,” but none of the writers of the 
period seems to have penetrated very deeply into the notion of 
mimesis. The opinions of Plato and Aristotle are garbled like 
a publisher’s quotations from a book review. Webbe would have 
us believe that Plato and Aristotle join in supposing “‘all wisdom 
and knowledge to be included mystically in that divine instinc- 
tion, wherewith they thought their vates to be inspired.” The 
notion of divine inspiration is made the most of. The poet ex- 
presses both divine and worldly truth, and exerts moral in- 
fluence — here “imitation” is brought in again. Finally, he gives 
delight, and in effect helps materially to maintain and to raise 
the level of culture: no court is glorious without him, and no 
people great which has no poets. Interspersed in the discourses 
of Sidney, Puttenham and Webbe are some acute observations; 
and Puttenham’s prefatory note on Speech is most interesting. 
I am not concerned with these, nor with the circumstances in 
which these essays were brought forth; though I think that we are 
greatly indebted to Gosson whose School of Abuse provoked them. 
It is however worthy of remembrance that these critical treatises 
appeared just before the beginning of the great age; and if they are 
a sign of anything, it is of growth and not of decay. 

And in these simple effusions we have in embryo the critical 
questions which were to be discussed much later. To talk of poets 
as makers and as inspired certainly does not get us very far, and 
this notion of inspiration need not be pressed for literalness; but 
it is some perception of the question: “how does the making of 
poetry come about?” To talk vaguely of poets as philosophers 
does not get us very far either, but it is the simplest reply to the 
question: “what is the content of poetry?” Similarly with the 
account of poetry in its high moral purpose, the question of the 
relation of art and ethics appears; and finally, in the simple 
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assertions that poetry gives high delight and is an adornment of 
society, is some awareness of the relation of the poem to the reader 
and the place of poetry in society. Once you have started you 
cannot stop. And these people started before Shakespeare. 

I shall have spoken quite beside the point if I have given the 
impression that my purpose this evening was simply to affirm the 
importance of a neglected, or rather belittled group of literary 
people whose taste is supposed to have been counter to the age. 
Had that been my purpose I should have chosen a different 
scheme of treatment, dealt with them severally, and in particular 
have had something to say about the special importance of John 
Lyly in the development of English prose and of proper comedy. 
My purpose has been rather to determine, a little more satis- 
factorily to myself, the course of the critical currents in the 
general stream of creative activity. In that form of historical 
survey which is not concerned with the total movement of litera- 
ture, but with —on the lowest level — mere readability; and 
which aims solely to tell us what works are still enjoyable for us — 
which emphasises those books which men have found it worth 
their while to read again and again and which are valuable to us 
irrespective of their historical position, some of these writers are 
naturally ignored. Even the works of Sir Philip Sidney are not 
among those to which one can return for perpetual refreshment: 
his novel (Arcadia), certainly, isa monument of dulness. But I have 
wished to indicate that in looking at the period with an interest 
in the development of the critical consciousness in and toward 
poetry, you cannot dissociate one group of people from another; 
you cannot draw a line and say, here is backwater, here is the 
main stream. In the drama, however, we seem to have on one 
side the whole body of men of letters and patrons of letters, a 
large number of needy men of letters coming down from Oxford 
and Cambridge, men of more or less poetic talent; and on the 
other side an alert, curious, semi-barbarous public, fond of mild 
beer and mild bawdry, including much the same sort of people 
whom one meets still at such theatres as the Islington Empire, 
Collins’s and the Kilburn Empire, craving cheap amusement to 
thrill their emotions, arouse their mirth, and satisfy their curios- 
ity. The two groups being fundamentally homogeneous, their 
sense of humour and their sense of pathos fundamentally the 
same. The worst fault that poetry can commit is to be dull; and 
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the Elizabethan dramatists were more or less frequently saved 
from dulness, or galvanised into animation, by the necessity to 
amuse. Their livelihood depended upon it. Shakespeare can 
never be explained; but the richness and brilliance of the period 
as a whole seems to come by the codperation and conflict of the 
more and the less educated elements. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A HYPO- 
CRITICAL DEAN 


By JOHN GALLISHAW 


HEN an editor of a paper or a magazine talks about the 

“human” interest of a story, he makes a sharp differentia- 
tion between behavior which is part of a rigid pattern and that be- 
havior which refuses to be dictated by pattern. When justice is 
submerged by mercy, when dignity gives way to exuberance; in 
short, when emotion or sentiment or tenderness dictates the solu- 
tion of a problem, the behavior is human. The very word “Dean” 
connotes dignity and sternness. And to suggest “humanity” in 
connection with the exercise of a Dean’s task may be to talk of 
merging things that seem to most people mutually exclusive. Yet 
I do not believe that they should be. I am convinced that a Dean 
can administer justice and discipline with a firm hand, and yet 
have an understanding heart. There is a certain intangible quality 
in each person’s make-up which is called, for want of a better word, 
“character.” A student with “character” may not be as academi- 
cally satisfactory as one who has acquired the knack of passing 
examinations; but he is a greater asset to the college. It is the 
weakness of a rigidly organized disciplinary system that it does not 
take account of this with a sufficiently understanding heart. This 
is largely because the typical Dean is selected upon the assumption 
that he will not continue as a Dean indefinitely but will go on to 
scholastic attainment. Being an “honor” student, he finds it a 
little difficult to enter with real sympathy into the troubles of the 
student who is not his intellectual equal. 

It is probable that there never was in the Dean’s office anyone 
who had fewer claims to the title “intellectual” than I had. It 
may be that the experiment of making me an “assistant-dean” 
discouraged the authorities. But the act itself was a most “human” 
gesture on the part of President Lowell. 

The Armistice had just been signed; and, waiting one morning 
for those rolls of red tape to be unwound that would sever my 
connection with the United States army, I found in my mail box a 
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missive from University Hall. It was a short note from the man 
who was then Dean of the College, Henry Yeomans. ‘‘Would it 
be convenient for me to drop in soon to see him?” Inasmuch as I 
was still an undergraduate, I began to rack my brains for some 
cause for a summons to the Dean’s office. It had seemed to me 
that when I went into the United States army, the college au- 
thorities had said ‘Let bygones be bygones.” Yet there was the 
summons; and there was my conscience; and reinforcing them was 
the habit of obedience. I went down to University Hall. I was 
admitted, after a short purgatory of waiting, to Mr. Yeomans’s 
office. He rose with outstretched hand; and I saw as I advanced 
toward him that he was smiling. My heart sank. There used to 
be a saying among the undergraduates in my day, that “When 
the Dean’s smiling, you’re fired.” It was not quite clear to me 
how I could be fired if I had left in good standing; but there I was 
in answer to a most noncommittal summons, there was the Dean, 
and there was his smile. The smile was not, it developed, his 
“firing” smile. He had not sent for me to reprimand me. Far 
from it. He had sent for me to offer me a job. Very succinctly, he 
unfolded the tale. 

President Lowell, it appeared, had perceived that the war 
would release a great many men whose studies had been inter- 
rupted, and who would swarm back to the college to complete the 
work for their degrees. These men, it was clear, were different 
from the ordinary run-of-the-mill undergraduates. Two years 
had been taken away from the orderly progress of their lives; their 
very habits of thought had been diverted to channels as far re- 
moved as possible from the thinking of the average undergrad. To 
settle back into the ordinary routine would not be a simple process 
for them. And, desiring to do them justice, Mr. Lowell had con- 
ceived the idea that their first contact with their old life should be 
with one of their own kind. It upset all tradition. I was still an 
undergraduate; yet I was to be given an office and the title of Assist- 
ant Dean; although I knew and the Dean knew and the college 
books showed that scholastically my record was marked by a 
heavy preponderance of the C’s that were euphemistically called 
“a gentleman’s mark.” But there it was; fair and square the offer 
was being made: The Dean was slightly apologetic about the salary. 
It was not a permanent appointment, just for “the emergency,” 
until those returned men were absorbed into the undergraduate 
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body. “Would I be interested?’ I felt like saying ““Would a duck 
swim?” But I felt that the occasion demanded something more 
elevated. I managed a “Yes, indeed, sir.”’” And that was that. I 
walked out of University Hall an Assistant Dean; yet all the way 
home, I kept asking myself: ““Now why did they pick on me? 
What made them ask me? Me, of all people; who had done less 
actual studying in college than perhaps any student who had ever 
passed through Johnson Gate.” And some lines of Kipling’s kept 
running in my mind: 

Me that ’ave been what I’ve been, 

Me that ’ave gone where I’ve gone, 

Me that ’ave seen what I’ve seen — 
I suddenly remembered Corporal McHenry, the “‘fightinest” non- 
com that had ever left the hills and stills of the North Carolina 
mountains. I recalled the shock of amazement and unholy joy 
that engulfed our whole outfit when it was discovered that Cor- 
poral McHenry, back in his native hills, had been a deacon of his 
church. When I remembered his explanation, it came to me in a 
flash of illumination that I had been appointed an Assistant Dean 
for the very same reason that Corporal McHenry had been ap- 
pointed a Deacon. “It’s thisaway, sir,” McHenry had explained, 
his face brick-red with embarrassment. “It seems like the tame 
ones was too much in control, so the rough and disorderly element 
jest riz up and demanded representation.” 

From that moment it was as the representative of the “rough 
and disorderly element” that I viewed my job as Assistant Dean. 
My attitude was a mixture of that of a credit manager and that of 
an automobile mechanic who listens to a motor and decides that 
number four cylinder has a valve stuck, together with something 
of the psycho-analyst’s concern with motives that underlie speech 
and action. Psycho-analysis at that time had no vogue. It is most 
likely that in this I erred too much on the side of mercy; and that 
my inclination was to keep the old motors running till the end of 
the trip rather than to junk them or to turn them in for a new 
model. For there is no question in my mind that the Harvard 
student, new model, began to evolve in nineteen-hundred-and- 
nineteen. Up till that time the generally accepted and approved 
concept of Harvard College was like that of the English universi- 
ties: “‘a place where the sons of English gentlemen were sent to 
be taught how to become English gentlemen.” A grade of ‘‘C” 
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was a gentleman’s mark; and anything above that brought upon 
its possessor the suspicion of being a “greasy grind,” which was 
something less than a gentleman. Certain of the courses were 
“cinch-courses,” conducted by kindly gentlemen who felt no 
shame that their courses were so designed; and who, in a pinch, 
could be persuaded that the distinction between a grade of ““D 
plus” and a grade of “C minus” was too slight to be insisted upon, 
if that insistence meant putting a student on probation. There 
were certain formal requirements for study, but for the most part 
they were purely formal, and like the national prohibition laws, 
they did not touch the conscience of the people supposed to obey 
them. The more elegant and socially busy made neglect of their 
studies fashionable. Their policy in the selection of courses was to 
consider first whether or not a course could be classified as a 
“cinch” or “pipe” course, and then to consider it in relationship 
to their real life, upon which it must not be allowed to impinge. 
“Nothing before ten, nothing after one, nothing on Saturday, and 
nothing above the ground floor’ seemed to them to phrase their 
wishes. In nineteen-hundred-and-nineteen all that began to 
change. There was a general tightening up of requirements. The 
change that came over the university was like the change that came 
over the armies of the Allies when Foch became Generalissimo and 
found that there was slackness and even fraternizing on some sec- 
tions of the front line; and that some of these sections were so no- 
torious as “quiet fronts” that troops were sent there for a gradual 
conditioning before being sent to the really active fronts. In- 
stantaneously, the Generalissimo issued his pronouncement. ‘‘No 
more quiet fronts.”” So it was in University Hall when Professor 
Chester Noyes Greenough took over command, as Dean of Harvard 
College. His coming spelled the doom of the “‘cinch-course,” 
and marked the beginning of the emphasis upon scholarly attain- 
ment. 

In the remote event that I should ever be called upon to nomi- 
nate a cool-headed, courageous, tenacious leader to organize the 
defence of a beleaguered garrison, I should unhesitatingly nominate 
Professor Greenough. If ever a man was equipped to be a Chief of 
Staff, Professor Greenough is that man. Unswervingly, he set his 
course for his objective; and he let the chips fall where they might. 
If the diagnosis called for an operation, he did not hesitate to 
operate. Like an orchardist, he pruned and pruned until all the 
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dead wood was lopped off and the way cleared for a healthy. 
growth. Being an executive, he deputed as much as he could, 
telling the Assistant Deans what the college wanted, and leaving 
us pretty much to our own devices. We were not idle. The mo- 
ment that the order went out for “no more cinch-courses,” the 
result at University Hall was the same as the result, at the Casualty 
Clearing Stations, of Foch’s ‘“No more quiet fronts.’ The wounded 
began pouring in, licking their wounds, and seeking a little sur- 
cease. The task of the assistant deans was to determine to what 
extent these were the honorable wounds of battle or the self-in- 
flicted wounds which rated nothing more than a dishonorable dis- 
charge. If they were honorable wounds, the patient might be suc- 
cored. If they were dishonorable, then the sooner the university 
was shut of that dead wood the better. 

The first shock of a major engagement came as the effect of the 
“hour examinations,” held in November. The “cinch” courses, 
many discovered, to their complete dismay, were no longer the 
lifeboats that would carry them safely to shore if the rest of the 
ship sank. At best, they were flimsy lifebelts that could do no more 
than float them in temporary safety to the next inundation. And 
the storm warnings were out for another hurricane at midyear’s. 
If they could get to shore between those hour exams and the mid- 
year exams they would be safe; but the old idea of lying back in a 
boat while someone else did the rowing had to be abandoned. 
The tutoring schools even, were at a loss; because less and less was 
the examination alone the deciding factor. Especially was this so, 
when the student was placed “on probation.” That meant no 
cutting of classes; and the dances scheduled in Minneapolis and in 
Chicago and in Savannah and in New Orleans and in St. Louis 
for the last night of the Christmas vacation would have to be fore- 
gone for the sake of a single class on the first day that college re- 
opened. College, it developed, was at last actually interfering 
with the real business of life; and in a hundred doctor’s offices 
throughout the land physicians found evidences of obscure affec- 
tions of the throat, swollen glands, alarming fevers; all acute, and 
all curable, curiously enough, only by a period of watchful waiting 
that included by strange coincidence, that last crucial evening at 
home that would make the patient late for the first class of the new 
term. The sufferers bore the verdict stoically; to a man they obeyed 
the doctor’s dictum; and a week or so later, to a man, coon-coated 
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and affable, yet with slightly hurt expressions, as if their faith in 
human nature had been shattered, they answered the summons to 
University Hall, bringing their carefully worded doctor’s state- 
ments. Strangely, although they appeared somewhat shocked to 
discover that the University was inclined to quibble over a thing 
as small as a cut, they had thought to bring these excuses, — just 
in case. 

At midyear’s, the only doctor’s certificate that could avert the 
fate that threatened them was a certificate from a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy that they had passed certain courses with the required 
grades. With that dread certainty University Hall became an 
academic shambles. The stupid, the lazy, and the unfit fell as if 
mowed down by machine guns. Some of them fought gamely to 
the last, one youth pointing out that his record did show improve- 
ment, inasmuch as the grade of E in German 1-A, which he had 
repeated, was a higher E than the E he had received the first time 
he had taken the course. For the most part, though, they were not 
left to fight their own battles. In the background, usually, there 
were fond mammas, ready, with every weapon of flattery, cajolery, 
bribery, threats, and tears, to fight to the last ditch to keep their 
boys in college. But their tears and threats were of no avail, even 
though they wore a beaten path to University Hall, and appeared 
there so often and so regularly that the yard cops thought they 
were working in the Dean’s office. Their sons were given the 
“Greenough cure,” which was officially suspension from the college 
for a year; but which in the phrase of one member of the staff was 
to “throw them out the window, without bothering to open the 
window.” 

At the obsequies of these, I assisted with no regrets. They 
were doomed, once the university began to slough off the atmos- 
phere of a country club. They were not made to face reality or to 
meet difficult tests; those stout mammas whose double chins quiv- 
ered in wrath and grief at University Hall had but to appear, and 
it was evident that sonny had not been made to stand on his own 
feet. There was, of course, a sprinkling of young men who never 
should have been admitted to the University, and who left it with 
no regret. They were the more adventurous spirits for whom books 
held no message; the salt of the earth but no students. When these 
came my way, I set their feet in the path of adventure, and sug- 
gested that they be allowed to withdraw. With them I felt a real 
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kinship. They were closely allied to that “rough and disorderly 
element” whose representative I felt myself to be. 

There was no doubt that for the most part the returned soldier 
was Harvard student, old model. In the new scheme of things, he 
represented “the rough and disorderly element.” In general, he 
came back to the University with a single objective: to get his 
degree as quickly as possible, so that he might face the world with- 
out too great a loss of time. Already two years had been lopped 
off his life by the war; and they had left him restless and troubled. 
Those things which in his undergraduate life had seemed to him 
important and urgent now seemed trivial and of little account. A 
man who had watched the forces of the world locked in mortal 
combat could not be expected to run a temperature over a game 
of baseball between Harvard and Yale. One who had, after a 
major engagement in the World War, listened to the detailed ac- 
counts of actual eye-witnesses and had seen the extent to which they 
varied, had his own opinions about how seriously he could accept 
the findings of historians, no matter how profusely documented. 
But he found it most difficult of all to adjust himself to the fact 
that in his absence, the lame, the halt, the blind, and the flat-footed 
had outstripped him academically; and that in the eyes of the col- 
lege authorities the réles of the two were the reverse of those they 
had filled during the war. Now the slacker was the hero and the 
hero was suspect. It made the returned soldier a little truculent. 
If all these courses were part of an education designed to fit him 
for life, wasn’t he, he argued, by virtue of his experience in the 
World War just as well fitted as the man with a degree? Yet he 
wanted that degree. Having set out to earn it, he did not want to 
quit without getting it. 

With this attitude I was completely in sympathy. As opposed 
to this, I was equally in sympathy with the attitude of the College 
authorities that if the degree was to have any value, it must be dif- 
ficult of attainment. So my job became, to me, the reconcilement 
of these two attitudes: the attitude of the college and the attitude 
of the returned soldier. It is only fair to admit that my leanings 
were a little more toward the “rough and disorderly element” than 
toward the strictly disciplinary demands of the Dean’s office. It 
seemed to me then, and it still seems to me, that the Dean and his 
assistants had a function much more important than that of ad- 
ministering discipline. The weakness of the system at that time 
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lay, to my thinking, in its rigidity. Like all rigid systems, it took 
into consideration the average; and it disregarded the unusual, 
the brilliant, and the honestly insurgent. 

Thirteen years have passed, during which I have seen little of 
the administration of the College. The new House Plan may have 
taken account of the very weakness of which I speak. It is ideally 
organized, as I see it from the outside, to do the very thing which 
the old system — the system of which I was a very humble part in 
1919 — was not geared to do. Deans have multiplied incredibly 
since then, so that it is scarcely possible to have any dealings with 
the College without running into an Assistant Dean, and in Uni- 
versity Hall they are piled up like cord-wood. So it may be that 
among the multiplicity of them there is one who now performs the 
function which I took on myself in 1919, entirely, I confess, with- 
out authorization; the function of advising the “‘rough and disorderly 
element,” and of acting as their buffer and champion. For such 
an official there was then, and I suspect there is now, a real need. 
There was no one officially performing that function at that time. 
Unofficially, some of the professors took an interest in the personal 
problems of students. Notably, ‘“Copey,” up in Hollis 15, was a 
father-confessor. Sagely, and pungently, and often scathingly, 
but always with sincerity, he diagnosed the case, prescribed the 
treatment. If he felt a man was wasting his time in the University, 
he told him so. Nor did he stop at that. He arranged interviews, 
wrote letters, and set feet on the path that it seemed to him that 
they should tread. He did it without cant or hypocrisy; nobody 
going to Copey for advice felt that he had to bring a letter from his 
pastor. But about University Hall there was always something 
faintly aloof and morally unbending, an atmosphere that was a 
compound of the police-court and of the waiting room of a charity 
clinic. It put the subject on the defensive. It did not invite con- 
fidences; indeed, it had the effect of drying them up at their 
source. It made me feel slightly uncomfortable, and not a little 
hypocritical. Because I felt somewhat hypocritical, every time I 
inflicted discipline, I took pains to unearth, as far as I could, 
whatever extenuating circumstances there might be. In doing so, 
I have no doubt, I leaned over backward; but knowing that I was 
not without sin, I hated to begin stoning. Unquestionably, I 
spent more time with individuals than the time schedule allowed 
for; yet I feel that it was time well spent; and it often resulted in 
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the devising of a method that allowed these restless and puzzled 
men to adjust themselves. They had not retreated from a problem, 
nor abandoned a task. Because of that, they must have been better 
citizens. 

What I have said in this article must not be taken as a destruc- 
tive criticism of the organization of which I was a part. It is writ- 
ten in quite a different spirit, and is uttered with no little humility. 
It is intended to point out that there is a place in the organization 
of the College for one or perhaps many men to deal, not in ab- 
stractions, but in specific human relations. It may be that to make 
a man officially a Dean of Human Relations would automatically 
fail of the effect at which it aims. Perhaps it can never be done 
officially; it may be entirely impracticable. 

There is evidence that the College has set out to fill the need for 
some such Department of Human Relationships. The appoint- 
ment of an adviser upon religious problems and the appointment 
of a trained psychiatrist are the first steps in that direction. When 
the complete history of President Lowell’s administration is 
written, it will disclose that he had an uncanny aptitude for per- 
ceiving, far in advance, the needs of the future. This was especially 
so in the field of human relationships. Perhaps it may not be too 
much to hope that the complete development of the idea may be 
the outstanding contribution of the new administration. 











TWO IDEAS OF A UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE VALUES AND 
HARVARD SYSTEM 


By DAVID DEMAREST LLOYD 


AS Harvard been successfully Anglicized? Have the Tu- 

torial System and the House Plan at length recast us in the 
shape and semblance of Oxford and Cambridge? Have the 
salient principles, admittedly borrowed from England, transformed 
Harvard into a likeness of the models, or developed in new ways 
on strange soil, diverging from the original? A thorough, point 
for point comparison between the educational workings of Oxford 
and Cambridge and the present stage of Harvard’s development 
would not only solve these interesting questions, but might con- 
ceivably be of value in shaping lines of future policy, drawing from 
the experience of the older universities now warning, and now in- 
centive. 

But unfortunately, a comparison of this sort, no matter how val- 
uable, would be practically impossible to make. Probably no 
human institutions are more complicated in structure and be- 
havior than the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. To the 
English themselves, who delight in the impossibility of explaining 
most of their institutions, their organization and function are a 
gratifying mystery and a hopeless enigma. The foreign observer 
must, therefore, beware, and the foreign student who, as in the 
present case, has spent only one year in only one of them, Cam- 
bridge, must indeed proceed humbly and cautiously, even in set- 
ting down not a complete analysis, but a few scattered observa- 
tions. 

The import of all things English is slowly yielded. At the end of 
a year the foreign student in Cambridge has only become vaguely 
aware of the rents and tithes, deeds and ancient documents, the 
complicated legacy of vested interests in property and position, 
that are responsible for the bricks of his college’s courts, and the 
cobblestones under his feet. And of the jumble of Senates and 
Councils, Faculties and Boards, graces and degrees by which the 
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idea of the University seeks to maintain itself in, and assume con- 
trol over a society of independent and autonomous foundations 
he has but the slightest conception. 

Conversations with sympathetic and helpful dons and profes- 
sors shed considerable light, but confirm the fear that there is no 
“system” which can be analysed in downright American fashion. 
From these sources of personal contact, however, from one’s own 
experience, and from a careful examination of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reporter, the Students’ Handbook, which is a sort of cata- 
logue, and the Report of the Royal Commission on Oxford and 
Cambridge, which is a decade out of date, some facts can be 
gleaned to form a basis for certain comparisons. These observa- 
tions may be grouped under three main heads; the organization 
of individual teaching, the conception of the college and the fellow- 
ship, and the use of the general examination. 


With the decline of the medieval University at Cambridge, and 
the growth, during the Renaissance, of the colleges, all teaching 
came into the hands of the latter. As learning later broadened 
beyond the old staple subjects, the staff of the individual college 
became inadequate to teach in all subjects, and intercollegiate co- 
operation was a necessity. At first this took the shape of little 
treaties between certain colleges, throwing their lectures open to 
the members of all the signatories, and in the 19th century the 
present system of faculties grew up. 

The faculty includes all the teachers in a subject, and is grouped 
around the professors, who are appointed by the authority of the 
University. Like the department at Harvard this body has charge 
of deciding on the course of study, setting the examinations, plan- 
ning the program of lectures. A committee made up of members 
of this body appoints the university lecturers. The professors and 
readers are appointed by special committees. The granting of 
degrees is also the responsibility of the faculty. The faculties, in 
short, may be considered the University’s organs for the formal 
dissemination of knowledge, and the recognition of achievement. 

Individual teaching, however, what is known as “tutoring” 
at Harvard and Oxford, and “supervision”? at Cambridge, is 
still entirely the concern of the colleges. There is no centralization 
of the machinery of this teaching whatsoever. 

Beyond the circle of the University appointments, is a system of 
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college appointments to college fellowships, and in some cases to 
college lectureships. Nearly all those enjoying University ap- 
pointments have or have had college appointments and are mem- 
bers of a college, but there is a considerable fringe of college ap- 
pointees who are without recognition by the university at all, and 
all who are members of a college may, and generally do, partici- 
pate in individual teaching. It may be estimated that the number 
of college supervisors without university appointment amounts, in 
the Modern and Medieval Languages, to about 66 per cent of all 
the supervisors, in History to about 38 per cent, in Economics and 
Politics to 33 per cent, and in the Classics to approximately 37 
per cent. 

At Harvard, if a full third of the tutors were without any recog- 
nition from their departments, the situation could justly be 
termed serious. But obviously these figures bear no such interpre- 
tation. Inasmuch as the colleges are fully conscious of the neces- 
sity of maintaining high standards of teaching, and are growing 
more and more reluctant to offer appointments to men incapable 
of eventually attaining University status, it is clear that no con- 
clusive inference as to the calibre of the supervisors can be drawn 
from the above percentages. 

The professors — all on university appointments — are fewer 
and enjoy a more exalted status than in American universities. 
They do no supervising, but often hold little classes for discussion, 
or keep a sort of intellectual open-house on appointed days. The 
university readers are generally more closely connected with their 
colleges, and do a little supervision, depending on their inclina- 
tions and the needs of the college. 

However little the decentralization of individual teaching may 
affect the calibre of the teachers, it produces dire consequences in 
the allotment of students to supervisors and in the quality of in- 
struction offered. The individual college must see that each under- 
graduate in it receives supervision in the subject of his choice, and 
its procedure in organizing this teaching is most kindly described 
as haphazard. Let us suppose a college has two available super- 
visors in economics and eighty undergraduates desirous of reading 
that subject. Those who are assigned to the college supervisors 
meet most probably in groups of two or three, not because of any 
conviction on the part of the authorities of the value of group 
work, but of necessity. Others are sent outside the walls to some 
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other college’s supervisor, who is known to be willing and able to 
take the responsibility and the fee. Others, less fortunate, go to 
some third year student or graduate student. The number of 
“hangers on,” mere mercenary camp-followers, without even 
college appointments, who take up the loose ends of supervision, 
is unknown but is suspected of being considerable. Some students 
may be given to a supervisor of their college who is a specialist in 
some other subject, say geography, who has little to do and feels 
well grounded in economics.* And some may even be urged to 
change their choice, and discover an interest in mathematics or 
Oriental languages. 

It is true throughout the University, of course, especially in the 
newer faculties, such as economics, that there are not enough su- 
pervisors. One fundamental conclusion reached by the Royal 
Commission investigating the Universities was that the teaching 
staff would have to be enlarged, or the standard of teaching would 
fall, and research would cease. 

Even if the staff were adequate, however, the decentralization 
of the supervision in each department would still produce con- 
fusion, unnecessary effort, and an unevenness of undergraduate op- 
portunity between the colleges. The remedy, a central clearing 
house of students and supervisors run by the faculty, is so obvious 
that one wonders why it is not immediately adopted. The Har- 
vard “department” or “division” has all the organization and 
cohesion that the system of collegiate supervision lacks, and it 
shows no signs of allowing the House Plan to encroach on its 
domain. 

The reasons, however, for the retention of collegiate super- 
vision are not founded in stupidity or sluggishness. They lie close 
to the deepest convictions of the English sub-conscious mind 
about the meaning of life in a college. Here we enter into a realm 
of the intangible. To “the life’? as it is called, to existence in 
a college, an almost mystical significance is attached. 

The university does not confer its A.B. simply on the passing 
of the tripos examination, but requires that the recipient shall 
have passed nine terms “in residence.” Each term is composed 
of fifty-nine nights, all of which must be “kept” in the allotted 
college room. This requirement at first seems an empty and irk- 


t There are several instances of this overlapping of departments in one individual, 
due either to collegiate exigencies, or to an admirable versatility in the teacher. 
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some formality, but it actually serves a purpose. The English 
tutor in all seriousness lays a stress on “college days,” that the 
American old grad is guilty of only in his most glowing moments. 
The college life is felt to be a realization of that ideal of gentle- 
manly conduct and development in a social group which is the 
basis of the public school, and forms one of the broad underlying 
aims of English education. 

The service of this ideal demands that the college must be more 
than a hotel, of venerable architecture and antiquated plumbing. 
Social life will be at a handicap if rugged individualism impels 
half the college to the town or country every week-end. Not only 
must the student body develop its own corporate life, but there must 
be a strong cohesiveness among the college’s teachers, the fellows 
and dons, and finally, these two bodies, the lower and the upper, 
the younger and the less young, must be firmly connected. 

It is this need, this desire of realizing all the values of the cor- 
porate life, that preserves the system of collegiate teaching. 

Among the college teachers the corporate sense is an indubi- 
table reality and springs as much from the fact that each owes a 
portion of his income, his fellowship, to the corporation, as from 
social contact. The fellowship (excluding purely honorary fellow- 
ships) involves room and board in the college, or a stipend vary- 
ing around two hundred or three hundred pounds, or both. 
In all the colleges together there are approximately three hundred 
and seventy fellowships. They form the bed rock, as it were, 
of the teaching in the university, since appointment to a college 
fellowship is in most cases the first rung on the academic ladder. 
There is considerable variety in the terms of appointment to 
these fellowships, and in the stipends and duties attached. At 
Cambridge a certain number of them, paying a stipend, and in- 
volving no teaching duties for a period of three years, are open 
to graduates the year after they have taken the bachelor degree. 
During this period the incumbent is required to research, and 
broaden his field of knowledge preparatory to supervising. In 
some cases these are renewable on the same terms, free of teaching 
duties, but eventually those enjoying them are supposed to take 

* For purposes of comparison, we may note that in the same colleges there are 278 
supervisors (that is: supervisors listed as such in the Students’ Handbook to Cambridge, 
1931-1932, which is the only list available to me). The number falls far short of what 
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part in the college teaching. The fellowships provide a generous 
living in Cambridge, and sometimes a surplus for travel. Their 
value in recruiting and maintaining the ranks of the university 
staff is obvious. 

The number of such fellowships, however, is not great. The 
Royal Commission of 1921 laid great stress on the need of en- 
larging their number and scope. Anticipating the findings of 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, that commission concluded that the op- 
portunities for research were too few and the undergraduate 
teaching duties were too heavy in Oxford and Cambridge, and 
that in the increase of these “Un-official Fellowships,” as they 
were termed, lay the remedy. 

In the administration and management of the fellowships, we 
are again confronted by the problem of the college versus the 
university faculty. Because the fellowship stipends come out of 
the income of the college foundations and investments, the 
awarding of them has always been a concern of the separate 
colleges. It was formerly almost a rule that fellowships in a 
college were granted only to members of that college. The 
basic conception was that a college recruited itself from its own 
ranks to carry on its own teaching. Of late years, because the 
needs and scope of college teaching have come more and more 
into conflict with the widening sphere of the faculty, this concept 
has been much modified. The Royal Commission found con- 
siderable freedom of interchange of fellows among the colleges 
at Oxford. The four wealthy colleges at Cambridge * which grant 
the purely research (unofficial) fellowships mentioned above, do 
not require that the holders of the fellowships remain afterwards 
with the college in which they enjoyed them. These colleges 
have in effect put their resources for furthering research and train- 
ing teachers at the disposal of the whole university. 

This gradual modification of the old rigidity of college lines 
must not, however, be interpreted as a drift toward centralization. 
The advantages completely centralized organization would 
bring must remain a matter for purely theoretical discussion. 
Nothing can entirely break up the colleges’ ownership of the fellow- 
ships and their right to bestow them. Nor is it certain that the fur- 
ther encroachment of the university faculty in this sphere would 
be wholly beneficial. The Royal Commission of 1921 was quite 
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emphatic on this point. “The College System offers, in our view, 
a valuable means of educational experiment and progress, which 
would be much reduced if the University were the one and only 
organ of teaching and the only body for choosing Scholars and 
Fellows. The Colleges afford a number of centers of educational 
initiative in matters of learning, instruction and welfare of the 
undergraduates.... At both Oxford and Cambridge, individual 
colleges, great and small, have again and again led the way in 
social and educational progress.” 

In short, the Universities still feel that the intellectual fruits of 
the individualism that grows up in a group of individual corporate 
bodies, outweigh the disadvantages and inefficiencies of decen- 
tralized teaching. It is, in a sense, hitching the wagon of Uni- 
versity organization to the wayward star of individual genius. 
On English soil and among English traditions this is possibly the 
best course to follow. The problem for Harvard, however, is to 
make of the Houses a group of societies, having sufficient variety 
in personnel, and sufficient diversity in character, to serve as foci 
for intellectual and scholarly initiative, without sacrificing any- 
thing of the departmental organization of teaching. The asso- 
ciation of the various resident tutors and teachers in the House is 
a valuable step in this direction, but there are other measures 
which could advance the building of the Houses into vigorous 
socially intellectual centers. 

The resident tutorship, under the Harvard House Plan, supply- 
ing dinners and a room, corresponds exactly to one variety of the 
English college fellowship. If a number of these resident tutor- 
ships could be established without attached teaching duties of 
any kind, providing membership in a House, together with free 
board and room, for graduate students, each House would be 
supplied with a nucleus of young scholars definitely connected 
with it. The value of such fellowships to research and to raising 
the calibre of teaching is obvious. The idea might be extended to 
include a money stipend to go with the rooms and board. The 
whole project implies endowment on a considerable scale. There 
is no reason why Harvard, during the next few years, should not 
devote its money-collecting energies to this line of action, justify- 
ing the existence of these new and magnificent living quarters by 
providing the means for an intellectual society definitely connected 
with them. 
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So far, however, the House Plan has proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that no House should have endowment or income beyond 
that allotted to any other House. In keeping with this principle, 
the fellowships would have to be evenly distributed among the 
Houses. That these fellowships, with or without monetary stipends, 
should be permanently attached to the Houses is of first rate im- 
portance to their value as fellowships, as well as vital to the social 
and intellectual development of the Houses themselves. The 
question would arise whether the granting of these fellowships 
should be in the hands of the House authorities, in recognition 
of their value in building up the House unit, or in the hands of the 
departments in recognition of their value in training teachers and 
stimulating research. Teaching being organized as it is at Har- 
vard, the scholarly fitness of the candidates for such fellowships 
must of necessity be judged by the departments. Here, as often at 
Cambridge or Oxford, the points of conflict between the interests 
of the two different organizations are more apparent than real, for 
the reason that the same individuals make up the staffs of both. 
The whole question is not one that can be settled on a priori 
grounds, but it is likely that, if the project of fellowships were 
undertaken on a large scale, some board of fellowships would have 
to be established to divide them expediently among the various 
departments, and adjust the claims of House and Department 
whenever they came into conflict. In such a board would lie the 
final decision in regard to appointments to the fellowships being 
vacated every year, as their incumbents moved away into teaching 
or on to the departmental pay-roll. 

Whatever the practical hurdles in the way, the establishment of 
some such system of research fellowships is not only the logical de- 
velopment of the House Plan, and its fulfilment, but a solution for 
the problems of improving the standards of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, of facilitating the training of university 
teachers, and of attracting men of better calibre into their ranks. 

If in addition to these graduate fellowships, a goodly number of 
undergraduate fellowships, or scholarships, consisting of certain 
rooms, possibly with board in the Houses, could be established, a 
long step would be taken toward averting the danger that now 
threatens the university through the high rates of rent. A uni- 
versity can only suffer both in prestige and inner vitality, if in 
these times it becomes the exclusive possession of one economic 
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class. These undergraduate fellowships would be equally divided 
among the houses, but as firmly connected with the specific House, 
and as completely a part of its life as the research fellowships. 
Thus two of the greatest benefits of the English college corporate- 
ness, scholarships and fellowships, would be secured for the 
Houses, without the difficulties and conflicts the system of autono- 
mous foundations entails. 

Returning from these exalted realms of University manage- 
ment to the undergraduate point of view, the tripos looms great 
upon the horizon. Everyone knows, of course, that the under- 
graduate life at Cambridge, on its scholastic side, is built around 
the general examination, or “tripos.” The departments (or 
Faculties) are so closely identified with these examinations that 
they go by the same name. The Classical ‘““Tripos”’ at Cambridge 
corresponds to the Classical School at Oxford. 

What is not so widely known is the important part played by 
the lectures in this scheme of things. The idea that English 
professors and readers lecture five or six times a year, and then 
only when they have something original and startling to say, is 
a glorious myth. The courses of lectures in the two or three 
years of a “‘tripos” are judiciously and conscientiously arranged 
to cover the whole field, and to offer an outline of the knowledge 
necessary for the examination. 

The modern Cambridge undergraduate attends his lectures 
with a religious regularity matched only by the fervor of his 
monastic predecessors in saying the offices. Harvard professors 
who regret the shifting of emphasis from their courses to the 
general examinations, may take heart from the example of 
Cambridge. Undergraduate attendance will not fall off if the 
lecture courses are arranged for the general examination and not 
in competition with it. At Harvard the courses are like indis- 
soluble and irregular units, plastered together by the tutoring 
into a structure which is capable of standing up under one or two 
three-hour examinations. At Cambridge the courses and the 
examinations are fused in structural unity. 

The conception of the function of the lectures is illustrated by 
these words from the report of the Royal Commission of 1921, 
Paragraph 87: “The existing system of formal instruction at both 
Universities has occasionally been charged with allowing an 
undue and wasteful duplication of lectures and also with failing 
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to cover the whole ground satisfactorily within the limits of each 
subject.... A certain amount of duplication may be necessary... 
nor is it in the interest of thought and learning that one lecturer 
alone should deal with each subject.... For the second charge of 
failing to cover the ground there is, perhaps, more evidence, 
though it is open to question whether with the available per- 
sonnel, the failure has not been inevitable.” 

In other words, the purpose of the lectures is to set forth a com- 
plete account of the subject, with as little overlapping as is con- 
sistent with a moderate individualism in the faculty. And the 
subject itself, the “field,” is conceived of as broad and complete. 
The undergraduate must specialize to the extent of spending all 
his time on one field of knowledge, but specialization within the 
bounds of this field, while not non-existent, holds a very minor 
place. A few of the triposes require the student to write an ex- 
amination paper upon some subject of his choice. The thesis is 
unknown in work for the B.A. 

Concentration on the one field of knowledge required for the 
tripos is tempered by the possibility of combining the two parts 
of different triposes, but, obviously, this method is more arduous 
than three years in one whole tripos. Aside from this variation 
of the usual routine, there is no way for the Honors Student to 
escape, academically, from his chosen field. He is supposed to 
have gained something of a general education before reaching 
the University, and to be gradually adding to it in the normal 
process of living. The university does not regard it as within its 
province to offer him a “Child’s Book of Knowledge.” 

The situation for the candidate for the “Ordinary Degree” 
is far different. He is in a position somewhat similar to that of 
the Harvard undergraduate before the advent of the general 
examination. He must pass examinations in six subjects, not in 
fifteen as under the Harvard course system. Three of these 
subjects must be “principal subjects,’ somewhat comparable in 
plan to triposes though taking only a year of work, and that of 
much lower standard. The other three are more or less equiva- 
lent to Harvard courses. If a student desires a general and di- 
versified education in a University he can do worse than take the 
Cambridge “Ordinary Degree.” 

While considerable dissatisfaction with the present condition 
of this degree has been felt by Cambridge teachers of late, the 
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proposal of abolishing it has not met with much favor. One 
professor formerly at Oxford, affected, possibly, by a touch of 
patriotism for his mother university, pointed out in conversation 
that the numerical excess of the Cambridge over the Oxford 
student body (some fifteen hundred) was equivalent to the 
number taking the ordinary degree at the former.t He proposed 
lopping off this section of the student body, and thus considerably 
relieving the burden of the teaching staff (for the Ordinary 
Degree student is not without individual teaching or super- 
vision). The general attitude to those taking the ordinary degree 
is, however, more tolerant. They are regarded, in their social or 
athletic activities, as a colorful element of college and university 
society which would be greatly missed if barred from Eden 
by the flaming sword of scholarly fervor. Sentiment is in favor 
of keeping the degree, therefore, but of tightening the require- 
ments for it. In accordance with this feeling the whole degree 
was, last spring, entirely reorganized. 

The proposal that Harvard should institute a ‘“‘non-honors” 
degree, which would not require a field of concentration or in- 
dividual teaching does not really compare with the Cambridge 
ordinary degree. In the first place, the Harvard honors student, 
with his four distribution, and his three or four or more elected 
courses, has a greater diversity of subject matter than the Cam- 
bridge ordinary degree candidate. To cut a Harvard student 
loose even from the requirement of concentration, in the pre- 
vailing jungle of courses here, allowing him to make his own 
collection of “pipes,” would be a scattering of effort far greater 
than that in the Cambridge ordinary degree. Furthermore, even 
in his diversity, the ordinary degree candidate receives individual 
instruction. In the present state of things the reason advanced 
for a Harvard “ordinary” non-concentration degree, is that it 
would not require tutoring, but there is plainly no justification 
in the example of the Cambridge ordinary degree for such a 
proposal. 

Whether the Cambridge student be a candidate for the ordi- 
nary or the honors degree, it is clear that his curriculum is more 
closely limited in subject matter than the Harvard undergradu- 


t The force of these figures is partially vitiated by the fact that some of the profes- 
sional degrees at Cambridge, notably the baccalaureate in architecture, while requir- 
ing a high standard of work, are classified as ‘‘ordinary,” and not as “honors” degrees. 
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ate’s. It is also true that his work is, even more than the Har- 
vard man’s, directed toward examinations. The rigor of the 
tripos examinations, consisting of from five to eleven papers of 
three or four hours each, one after the other, morning and after- 
noon until they are completed, is little short of barbaric. 

Of late years English education has become self-conscious 
about its stress on examinations. People are beginning to wonder 
whether the importance attached to writing examinations as the 
only climax to a long course of study may not result in a warping 
of the proper emphasis, as well as injustice to certain types of 
mind. It is true that the multitude and extent of the tripos papers 
makes philosophical grasp of the subject a necessity, and solves 
the problem so pressing at Harvard, the dilemma between the 
overly factual and the excessively generalized examination 
paper. Nevertheless the question may be raised whether even 
the tripos examinations, being the sole objective, do not tend to 
standardize the teaching and the criteria of achievement. One 
element in Harvard’s more diverse program may offer the remedy. 
It lies not in the tempering of specialization, but in its intensi- 
fication, in the undergraduate thesis. 

English educators are practically unanimously hostile to under- 
graduate use of the thesis. It not only smacks of foreign origin, 
but it seems alien to the amateur spirit, the humanistic and 
gentlemanly philosophical basis of the English system. Yet the 
thesis is incontestably individualistic. It is not capable of stand- 
ardization, even of standardization of the most insidious kind, 
that of philosophical approach and ideas. It calls into play the 
creative faculty, which is not best exercised in the examination 
room. And its greatest fault, that it may seduce the immature 
mind into the sterile and pedantic byways of scholarly minutiz, 
may be avoided if it is used with discretion and foresight. Certain 
it is, that whether the thesis ever finds acceptance in the English 
system, it should be cherished and fostered at Harvard. For as 
the emphasis on the field of concentration and the general ex- 
amination grows at Harvard (and grow it must if the tutorial 
system is to be successful) the present diversity, and in some 
cases the almost Rabelaisian exuberance in the presentation of 
factual knowledge by the course system must dwindle. And as 
the courses find their proper function as factors in building up 
a field of knowledge for the general examination, the threat of 
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standardization, both for undergraduate study and under- 
graduate teaching, will be met by the use of the thesis. 


A comparison between Cambridge and Harvard is not a com- 
parison between a perfected and static institution and one in the 
throes of sudden revolution. It is a comparison between two 
institutions both at a critical stage of their development, in which 
the tempo of change differs widely. Roughly speaking, Cam- 
bridge is working from loose confederacy toward unified organi- 
zation. Harvard is working from unwieldy centralization towards 
organized diversity. Both universities are moving in opposite 
directions toward a common center, the ideal of a workable and 
unified organization of teaching in harmony with individualistic 
intellectual life in a number of social groups. In this process, 
Harvard possesses the advantage of an already unified teaching 
system, and Cambridge that of a venerable and diversified in- 
stitutional life. In the matter of fields of study, and general ex- 
aminations, Cambridge is farther advanced than Harvard. 
Harvard, however, in moving along this path should strive to 
preserve such elements of variety as do not conflict with breadth 
of understanding and stimulus to philosophical thought. 

Over the life of the nation of which they are a part, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford exert a greater influence than Harvard, or 
any group of American universities. While this influence of the 
academic over the national life in England is due largely to the 
processes of history and the accidents of geography, it owes much, 
I think, to the peculiar function of the universities in the nation 
as independent bodies, and the warranty of intellectual impar- 
tiality that independence implies. The new classes rising to 
power in England, at first distrustful of the universities, have been 
won to respect for them. In the last analysis it may be found that 
the colleges have played an important part in this process. The 
system of scholarships, fellowships and college foundations offers 
the life of upper middle class ideals, self development and self- 
realization, to good minds regardless of backgrounds or incomes. 
In a sense, these ideals are thereby divorced from that economic 
system, lately fallen into disrepute in some parts of the world, 
for which they are largely responsible, and transplanted to a 
soil of their own where they may be appreciated as themselves. 
The corporateness of the college foundations serves and en- 
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shrines the ideal of individualism in its intellectual aspects for the 
whole nation. And in a time when individualism in the social 
and economic realm is inevitably yielding to the pressure of the 
mass, it is more than ever important that it should be kept alive 
in the academic sphere. 

If Harvard is to lead in fulfilling this function in American life, 
maintaining and increasing the prestige of intellectual indi- 
vidualism, it is important that it warrant the impartiality of its 
members and their freedom from economic bias. The exercise of 
the ideal of intellectual self-realization by its members must not 
depend on their private fortunes. Harvard must, in a word, 
finance the social life which is essential to the association of minds. 
The existence of the Houses, unendowed, is not sufficient. 

















A NEW FORCE IN MEDICINE 
By LEROY M. S. MINER 


OME of the readers of President Lowell’s annual reports have, 

I am told, been inclined to lift their eyebrows at his insistence 
on the need of a large endowment for the Dental School. When 
he bluntly declared two years ago that the School needed $5,000,- 
000, they were almost affronted; so little had they appreciated the 
extent and significance of the dental field. Yet it was here, sixty- 
five years ago, that we founded the first dental school ever estab- 
lished as part of a university. 

Few people seem to have assimilated the current knowledge 
about dental maladies. We are hardly aware how very wide- 
spread these ailments have become. We do not realize that, as 
Surgeon-General Cumming says, “dental ailments are by far the 
most prevalent with which mankind is afflicted,” or that as Dean 
Milberry of the University of California says: — “By stepping into 
any of the schoolrooms in any part of the United States, and select- 
ing any ten children out of any class, anywhere, any time, you will 
find that nine of them have decayed teeth’’; or again, to quote a 
distinguished English authority, Mrs. May Mellanby, that of all 
human disorders disease of the teeth “‘is responsible, directly and 
indirectly, for a larger aggregate amount of ill health and unhap- 
piness than any other form of disease.” It was the late Sir William 
Osler, perhaps the greatest physician of our time, who said that if 
he were asked to say whether more physical deterioration was pro- 
duced by alcohol or by defective teeth, he should unhesitatingly 
say “defective teeth.” 

The enormous dimensions of the task that confronts dentists 
inspire inquiry as to what is the nature of dentistry. It has two 
sides: — as an art or craft it is ancient, so old that the archzolo- 
gists are constantly finding new evidences of it in the buried cities 
of the past. Hardly a new excavation in Central America, Asia or 
Mesopotamia lacks its discovery of mummies with gilded teeth, or 
skeletons with artificial dentures. Indeed one comes to feel that 
“false teeth” as we used to call them, were not only familiar to 
the Egyptians, the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans but belonged 
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to the dressing table of every self-respecting primitive race. Until 
very recent times, however, all this was empirical and experimen- 
tal, the triumphs of the dentist’s art were individual achievements 
in the service of kings, nobles, rich men and their ladies. There 
was no body of knowledge, no tradition of treatment or procedure, 
no science or organization. 

And so while dentistry as a calling is old, as a profession it is 
still young, so young that its story can be compassed in the years 
of a single life, if it be a long one, such as that of our own Mr. 
Justice Holmes. In his infancy he might have seen the first class of 
the first dental school in the world at Baltimore, and as a young in- 
structor in the Law School might have attended, in company with 
his father, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes — a member both of the 
Medical and Dental School faculties — the graduation of the first 
class of our own Dental School, the first university dental school 
in the world. 

In that comparatively brief period the profession has made 
progress of which it may well be proud. One of the triumphs of 
its youth, and perhaps the greatest of its career, was the introduc- 
tion of anesthesia which Doctor Welch of Johns Hopkins, the 
Dean of American medicine, has described as “the happiest gift 
ever conferred upon mankind by medical science or art.” Both 
forms of the anesthetic were proved by dentists — nitrous oxide 
by Dr. Horace Wells of Hartford and ether by Dr. William T. G. 
Morton of Boston. The ether test occurred at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital on October 16, 1846, and was celebrated by an 
eye witness as “the first authentic, unquestionable, public exhibi- 
tion of anesthesia during a surgical operation” and as “a memora- 
ble event, the most important in surgical, and one of the most im- 
portant in human, history.” Since then dentists have contributed 
very materially to the further development of anesthetics, es- 
pecially in local application and in such forms as novocaine. 

If the other achievements of the profession have been less 
spectacular, they have been none the less important. Dentists 
have invented or devised the appliances and perfected the ma- 
terials of their craft; they have mastered their technique; they have 
developed the art of orthodontia or correction of the teeth; they 
have contributed greatly to plastic surgery and have initiated far- 
reaching projects in dental research. 

Dentists have made great progress also in prestige and intellec- 
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tual standing. In one of the last public speeches of his life Presi- 
dent Eliot referred to “the greatly improved standing of the dental 
profession among the professions,” as “one of the most striking 
changes in public opinion that I have witnessed during my seventy 
years of observation of educational progress.”” The improvement 
to which President Eliot referred was one to which he had himself 
contributed, and in all the other steps of progress of the profes- 
sion, Harvard men have played no small or unworthy part. 

Forty years ago, when the Dean of the Harvard Dental School 
was seeking funds in Boston, he was met with the derisive inquiry, 
“How much education does it take to teach a man to pull a tooth?” 
We have done something to make that sort of question obsolete. 
At that time a college graduate was rare among the Dental School 
students; this year we have in the school forty-nine college gradu- 
ates, representing almost as many colleges; the medical knowledge 
and general culture of the students has vastly increased. Mean- 
while, the entire character of the profession has been transformed. 
It has ceased to be a craft or a mechanical employment and be- 
come an authentic branch of the healing art. 

The World War contributed to the changes in the status of the 
profession and Harvard men had something to do with that. A 
single dental section of the Harvard Surgical Unit in France per- 
formed over 3000 operations in plastic surgery; another section 
did over 30,000 operations in general dentistry. The work of a 
group of Harvard dentists including Drs. Brigham, Caldwell, 
Catheron, Kazanjian and Potter commanded the admiration of 
soldiers and physicians alike. The achievements, for example, of 
Dr. Kazanjian, D.M.D., Harvard ’o5, in reconstructing shell- 
shattered jaws and restoring faces ravaged by war, are among the 
most humane accomplishments of modern surgery; they made 
him known as the “‘miracle man of the Western front,” and 
brought him the distinction of the order of St. Michael and St. 
George from the hands of George V. of England. In fact the 
Great War brought to this branch of the medical profession, for 
the first time, honors and recognition equal to those accorded 
physicians and surgeons, and marked a distinct epoch in the 
development of dentistry. 

Throughout this rise of the young profession and its emergence 
into a new consciousness of worth and dignity, Harvard played a 
major réle. From the first the University saw the importance of 
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making dentistry one of the learned professions and when it 
voted in 1867 to establish the Dental School, it was on the princi- 
ple laid down by President Hill, that “In whatever direction there 
is a demand for liberal culture, Harvard should be ready and will- 
ing to furnish the means.” From its first year the School has ex- 
erted an influence difficult to exaggerate, not only upon its own 
students, but upon the whole profession, largely because it has been 
an integral part of the University. 

To that relationship it owes its continuity of policy, its high 
standard of scholarship, its atmosphere of responsibility, as well as 
frequent financial support, enabling it to continue in the face of 
recurring deficits. From the College it drew the idea of the tutorial 
system and has adapted it to its own needs; from the Law School 
it has drawn something of the Case method, and to the Business 
School it owes aid in the study of the business aspects of a dentist’s 
work. From widely scattered divisions of the University, it has 
drawn teachers of courses related to its own field — thus serving to 
link together separate and diverse studies and professions. It has 
had constant co6peration in the use of lecture rooms, laboratories 
and equipment and in the invaluable interchange of ideas and 
the results of research. 

From the beginning it has aimed at leadership. It has re- 
peatedly raised the scholastic requirements for entrance; increased 
the period of instruction; strengthened the courses of study; lifted 
the level of technical skill and professional knowledge, and sent 
out successive classes of graduates progressively better trained and 
more highly qualified to serve the public and protect its health. 
It was the first to lengthen its academic year to nine months; it 
was the first to require written examinations; it was the first to 
require graduation from a high school as an admission require- 
ment, and among the first to increase that requirement to include 
a substantial pre-dental course in college and to lengthen the 
course to four years. 

It was well that these steps of progress had been completed, that 
so sound and well-equipped a School had been built up and so ex- 
cellent a course of training had been developed; for the recent 
past has seen a stupendous expansion of dental maladies and con- 
sequently, of the work of the dentist. Whether it be, as some au- 
thorities tell us, that the familiar dental ailments are diseases of 
civilization and have therefore increased enormously in recent 
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years, or whether of late there have been special factors of diet or 
other habits predisposing us to these maladies, whatever be the 
causes, the situation today may well give us grave concern. 

As we have already noted, competent authorities assure us that 
caries, tooth-decay, is today practically universal among the school 
children of the United States and that pyorrhoea affects the 
majority of the adults past middle life. Nor can these ailments be 
dismissed as of slight importance, for, as Secretary Wilbur de- 
clares, a defective tooth is an open wound through which infec- 
tion may enter the body, and the late Sir William Hunter main- 
tained that “if oral sepsis (mouth infection) could be excluded the 
other channels by which medical sepsis gains entrance into the 
body might almost be ignored.” 

These facts give some idea of the extent of the task with which 
the new dentistry is called upon to cope. Obviously it cannot be 
compassed by the means now available. Dr. Wynne, New York 
Commissioner of Health, estimates that to give the dental treat- 
ment required by the children in the public schools of New York 
alone would cost $11,000,000 a year. It is easy to see that to deal 
with the problem for the whole country by the usual method of 
instrumentation, mouth by mouth and tooth by tooth, would be 
literally impossible. There is not enough money to do it and, if 
there were, there are not enough dentists. 

The situation is like that presented in the past by other mass 
population diseases such as Malaria, Typhoid, Hook-worm, Yel- 
low-Fever, and the like. Curative treatment becomes impractica- 
ble by reason of the sheer extent of the ailment and prevention 
must be sought. To that point the dental problem has come. It 
is a point like that reached in 1909 when the fight was on against 
Hook-worm. Then Dr. Stiles went to Mr. John D. Rockefeller and 
showed him the situation. Hook-worm was affecting several mil- 
lions of people in the South, sapping their vitality, reducing their 
efficiency, causing widespread debilitation, destitution and even 
death. It was an opportunity for science; it was no less an oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Rockefeller. He saw it and took it and it may 
safely be said that the million dollars he then gave to combat Hook- 
worm not only proved an immeasurable benefit to the South, sav- 
ing its cost a thousand times, but gave Mr. Rockefeller satisfactions 
impossible to exaggerate and marked a long step toward making 
him one of our great philanthropists. 
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Dentistry must now in its turn resort to prevention and preven- 
tion means first research to find the causes. The crisis affords the 
Dental School a great opportunity for service and leadership, 
For this it must equip itself with laboratories and skilled specialists 
in research so that it may lead in finding the causes of the dental 
maladies and in making effective conquest of these plagues. This 
is the reason why the great sum mentioned by President Lowell — 
five million dollars — is required. It is needed for research, for 
laboratories, for class-rooms and for men, to make thorough and 
continuous war on caries and pyorrhea until they are removed from 
among the perils to the public health, and meantime to maintain 
the Dental School in a high state of efficiency to continue its work 
of educating and training the rising profession of dentists. 














THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 


HE Graduate’s most brilliant individual play in football was 

made in the autumn of 1912 when as a quarterback on the 
Fourth Form team he called — or at least he thought he called — 
the signals for an end run to the left. Taking the ball from center 
he spun around to find that his entire backfield had departed 
briskly for the right side of the field drawing the opponents with 
them. So he turned front again and there was Cow Norris, the 
left guard, getting slowly up from his knees (there were no running 
guards in those days). ‘Come on, you ass,” said the Cow, and 
started to dig for it. And in this All-American fashion the Graduate 
made what proved to be his last touchdown. 

But despite the fact that his scoring days are over the Graduate 
still retains much of his enthusiasm for the game. He has trumpeted 
glad shouts to a good many Harvard teams from his habitual class 
allotment, behind or on the goal line; he has watched six Eli elevens 
bite the dust (the noblest of them all led by Mal Aldrich); he re- 
members Harvard’s beating Oregon at what must have been the 
first Battle of the Roses; he remembers the glamor that Center 
College brought into the Stadium; he remembers the indignity of 
the Princeton defeats and had no sympathy with the break that 
followed; he watched a Dartmouth team throw the mightiest 
forward passes that were ever invented; he applied his signature to 
ticket stubs as though they were leases of real estate; he heard in 
the late 20’s the talk of a new and larger Stadium on Soldiers Field; 
he felt the zest depart with the hard times and yet applied for seats 
this year when for reasons of economy several of his friends stayed 
away and when on two occasions he had to sit beside drunken 
aliens whose only excuse for being present apparently was to jeer 
at Harvard’s defeat. The Graduate has seen the ups and downs of 
what he still believes to be the game best worth watching, he has 
no patience with recrimination and if at times he inclines to speak 
critically it is not as a veteran quarterback, but as one aware of his 
amateur observation and conscious of being only a fairly average, 
fairly loyal spectator. 

Early this autumn the newspapers stated that the Harvard 
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Athletic Association was counting on three-quarters of a million 
dollars (most of it football receipts) with which to support its ath- 
letic program of the coming year. With twenty million people 
hungry in the country this seemed a fairly large sum of money to 
expect for sport. And the point thrust closer home when one came 
to fill out an application for tickets. $4.40 a seat was more than a 
good many Harvard pocketbooks could afford. The Graduate 
listened in sympathy to an older Alumnus who, with two sons pre- 
paring for Harvard, calculated what it would cost to take his 
family of four to the games. The bill came close to $90 and as a 
result the boys went to one game, the parents to another, and all 
were absent on Saturdays when the Stadium was a third empty. 

This, of course, is ridiculous. Even the authorities realized by 
the week of the Dartmouth game that the prices were extrava- 
gantly high, but then it was too late. It is too bad that the earning 
capacity of the game should have been thrust so forcibly under our 
noses. Nor is the Graduate willing to content himself with the 
knowledge that the prices will be reduced in 1933. In his early 
years he resided some thirty miles from Princeton and on many a 
memorable Saturday his allowance took him to old Nassau where 
he was given a prep school pass for the game that afternoon. The 
Graduate sees no reason in the world why sons of Harvard gradu- 
ates should not be admitted free to the early season games (when 
there are acres of empty space) nor why the football squads from 
nearby schools should not enjoy the same privilege. This might 
perhaps be regarded as proselyting by the purists, but the boys 
certainly will forget the bribe and remember the game — and by 
the Great Horn Spoon they will be better neighbors than the yar- 
yar yeggs whose patronage, it is said, buys a new pair of pants for 
the soccer team! 

The Graduate was one of 190,000 spectators who paid to watch 
the Harvard team this fall. In 1929 when football was at fever 
heat Harvard played before 400,000. Even since 1931 ‘‘the gate” 
has fallen off about 30 per cent and this shrinkage in revenue (more 
severe than was expected) will necessitate athletic economies for 
the rest of the year: schedules, traveling expenses of other teams 
will have to be cut down, there will have to be less new parapher- 
nalia. Perhaps this is just as well. Other organizations have 
learned from the depression how to operate more economically. 
The savings which the H.A.A. must put into effect will reduce by 
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just so much the amount which football will have to earn in the 
future. “Only the financial factor,” stated the Princeton Tiger, 
“has kept football where it is today. When this disappears... 
football will go. We give it ten years.” The Graduate’s mind can’t 
jump as fast as this, but it does seem undeniably clear to him that 
the more college football is exempt from making money the better 
the conditions of the game will be both for the undergraduates 
who play it and the alumni who look on. 

The sports writer of The New Yorker is in the habit of alluding 
to “the mythical championship” which Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton play for, a championship, he implies, far other than that for 
which Notre Dame annually contends. And he is quite right. Ac- 
cording to Mr. John Tunis, writing in the December issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly the Notre Dame team of 1929 traveled 8,300 miles, 
played before 600,000 spectators and earned over $2,000,000. The 
Notre Dame team of 1932 had a repertoire of 140 plays. With all 
due deference to the sporting fraternity this is a record which no 
eastern team would hope to approximate in its nine weeks of varsity 
football. 

If the Graduate can trust his impressions the eastern teams are 
inclining more and more to cut down their practice sessions, to 
lessen the number of scrimmages, to bring the playing season 
within more reasonable limits — reasonable, that is, if you haven’t 
The New Yorker’s Championship in mind. Gil Dobie’s singularly 
frank statement to the press last November expressed the state of 
mind of a coach who spent nine years drilling a West Coast team in 
the intricacies of the game and then came East: 


When I was coaching in the West [Dobie commented], I had the 
most deceptive and powerful attack any one could desire. We were 
undefeated over a long stretch and the attack we used was never 
stopped by any team in the Pacific conference. I have never tried to 
use that offence since coming East. It would be suicide to even at- 
tempt it. It required an unusual amount of time, both in spring 
practice and in the fall and no college I know of in this section would 
stand for that amount of time devoted to football practice. 

When I went to Cornell 12 years ago and discovered that the boys 
spent practically all day in the class room and needed three or four 
hours for study every night, I just threw up my hands. I realized it 
was simply impossible in the few hours allotted to football practice at 
Cornell ever to develop anything in the way of a flossy attack. 
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We don’t try to fool the opposition any more. We merely pass the 
ball to one back and try to get the other ten men to block a way for him 
somewhere. If we had the time to develop a real offence, I wouldn’t 
any more think of using the plays we now use than nothing at all. The 
only reason we get anywhere at all with them is that the other teams 
we play don’t have much .nore time than we do and so can’t defend as 
well as they should. 

When you try to teach such a complicated game as football is to a 
crowd of youngsters in a couple of hours a day for 10 weeks, you just 
can’t get far away from the bare necessities. Boys in eastern universities 
today have no time to think of football except between four and six in 
the afternoon. 

When the western colleges start demanding the same amount of ap- 
plication to studies as they now do in the eastern colleges you won’t 
see any of those fancy attacks. Right now, they are the result of eight 
to ten weeks of spring practice, and twelve to fourteen weeks of fall 
practice, where a coach can use all the afternoon and most of the 
evening if he so desires. 

Why, at Cornell we don’t even have time enough to teach a quarter- 
back how to handle the ball on deceptive plays, or to learn even the 
fundamentals of football strategy. We equip him with enough power 
plays to hit every hole on the defensive line, tell him when he should 
consider a pass and when he should kick. 

Understand, I don’t say that the boys aren’t better off. I think they 
are. My point is that we shouldn’t even require or expect the eastern 
college teams to have a complicated offence. As long as we play each 
other and stick to reasonable schedules we will get just as much out 
of the game as they do out West. 


‘Any player on a Rockne team,” said Time, “was considered a 
miniature master mind; to have played on a Notre Dame team 
was qualification to be either a professional player or a $3,000 a 
year coach.” Whereas a Cornell guard can only hope to be a 
Chemical Engineer. 

In postponing early season practice till September 15th, and in 
confining the fall program to nine or ten weeks Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton placed themselves at the outset under something of a 
handicap. It was objected that the men were not in condition for 
the first hard games to come and that not until the end of the season 
were the plays capable of either deception or variety. The point 
is, however, not that defeats may have resulted from this policy 
but that other Eastern teams have come to regard the system as a 
workable one and have adopted it for themselves. The Graduate 
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believes that the time is not far off when Harvard will play at least 
a six-game schedule with opponents respecting a common code of 
training and eligibility. And if his word was law he would ask for 
even more, namely, the elimination of the early season push-overs. 
On the grounds of sportsmanship alone it is a sorry sight to watch 
a big squad run circles around a small‘college team whose best 
men are either crippled or “out on their feet” by the last quarter. 
A-point-a-minute has lost its thrill for the undergraduate if the 
Harvard Crimson’s editorial of last October is to be believed. Time 
was when the victim was willing to endure such treatment for the 
sake of his slice of the gate receipts. But with the steadily declining 
attendance even this excuse is no longer valid. The Graduate ap- 
plauds the example of Union College, which used to be the lamb 
led to Columbia, for putting a stop to the slaughter. 

Mr. John Tunis, in the paper we have alluded to, concludes that 
college football is destined to fade out of national prominence, 
and to support his argument he cites the Harvard Crimson and the 
Yale Record, both of whom have pointed to the time “when Yale 
and Harvard will abandon varsity teams, restricting their extra- 
mural activities to a single game between the all-House teams.” 
House rivalry already exists between these two institutions, but 
frankly the Graduate sees no reason why it should not flourish in 
harmony with a somewhat larger competition. Ifthere is one point 
which is made clear in Barry Wood’s book, ‘What Price Football” 
it is unequivocally that “the major pleasure of football lies in the 
games.” Wood implies that the players are “entitled to” at least 
seven contests, and entitled to them fairly as the natural outcome 
of the practice sessions. It seems hard to believe that athletes of 
varsity calibre would be content to play these games within their 
own walls; they look for a more exacting, a more exciting test and 
in so doing are prompted by a motive characteristically American. 

The Graduate would like to see Harvard scheduled to play at 
least six of its natural rivals, chief among whom he numbers Yale 
and Princeton. It is high time that peace was made with Princeton, 
and if rumors can be trusted the Elis are doing their best to coax 
the two Achilleses out of their tents. Yale’s position is a compli- 
cated one: Harvard has traditionally ended its athletic schedules 
with the Yale game. But so has Princeton. The maid courted so 
lustily by two suitors finds the ordeal a little wearing. Despite 
Harvard’s request for the last dance Yale has been alternating her 
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favors in the past two years and will do so in 1933 — with what 
satisfaction only she can say. The Graduate believes that by and 
large the Harvard Alumni would be reluctant to see the Yale game 
tradition go by the board: but he realizes what is more, that the 
Yale News rebuked us for this very attitude in an editorial written 
at the close of this last season. Harvard’s position, it seems to him, 
must be governed by the acquiescence of the other two members 
of the triangle, for this is not and never has been anything so simple 
as an Oxford-Cambridge debate. If necessary, Harvard must be 
willing to take a hint. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEW 
Where the Shoe Pinches 


VERYONE has faced the stress of economy in the last year 

or two, and Harvard has proved no exception. The Treasur- 
er’s Report (for those who can interpret it) will supply a general 
view of the University’s financial condition, and will give in the 
abstract the results of the budgeting activities of its many depart- 
ments and branches. But the Treasurer’s Report will not give any 
concrete idea of how the problem of economy presented itself in 
detail to those who had to work it out. There may be some value 
in an attempt to go behind the printed report into the actual ex- 
pedients by which the departments have met the demand of 
critical times. The University is, however, extremely large and 
complex. The total picture of its activities cannot be and is not 
present in its entirety to any one intelligence at any given time; 
perhaps it may be said, to any several intelligences. General 
statements, made in good faith by the University itself, and ac- 
curate in every material point, may turn out to be subject to ex- 
ceptions. Much more, then, must the editor be aware that what he 
has to say of economies at Harvard will consist of examples, of an 
irregular sketch, rather than an exhaustive picture. But enough 
can be said to give a representative idea of how some of the princi- 
pal departments are operating on reduced budgets; and the subject 
is an interesting one. 

And first, as all the world knows, Harvard has suffered a severe 
shrinkage of the return on invested funds without so far finding it 
necessary to reduce the salaries of its teaching and administrative 
staff or to discharge employees for the direct reason of economy. 
Such a categorical statement, intended to apply to the entire 
University, may well overlook scattered exceptions. But there can 
be no doubt that it faithfully describes the position of the teaching 
faculties as such, and of the administrative staff, except for me- 
chanics in the Maintenance Department, who may not be con- 
templated by the phrase “officers of administration.” The staff of 
the Huntington Memorial Hospital have suffered a ten per cent 
salary reduction; but this not in the capacity of teachers in the 
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University, but as the staff of a Hospital dependent for much of its 
revenue on yearly gifts which cannot be expected to maintain 
their normal level in the adverse conditions of the present. Other 
exceptions, apparent or real, could perhaps be summoned into 
court; but they would not in any serious fashion impair the truth of 
the statement which the University made, with very just satisfac- 
tion, on September 22nd, that “there will be no discharge by Har- 
vard University of any officers of instruction or administration on 
account of loss of income on its funds and no reduction of any of 
their salaries in any of its departments.” 

Economies, then, have come from other sources than salaries. 
Whether this is altogether the effect of deliberate policy, or is ow- 
ing somewhat to circumstance, cannot perhaps be certainly de- 
termined. The various departments drew up their budgets in the 
spring of 1932, these budgets were duly approved on the assump- 
tion that a certain rate of return would be maintained on invested 
funds, and as the summer advanced it began to be evident that the 
rate would decline severely. Revised budgets were then called for 
in mid-summer. But in the meantime the teaching appointments 
with their salaries had been approved, orders for supplies had 
been placed, secretaries had been hired, and such fixed obliga- 
tions had to be regarded as secure from interference. It was neces- 
sary to save money where there was money to save; and the econo- 
mies have sometimes illustrated not principles adopted through 
foresight and adjusted with perfect equity, but rather what could 
be done when something had to be done. 

Considerable savings have been made throughout the University 
in the cost of business administration. A part of the plan for 
student employment in the Houses, which has been instituted for 
this year only, called for the establishment of a University mail 
service. A good many three-cent stamps must have been thrown 
out of work as a result of this plan, and with profit to deserving 
undergraduates. Economies in printing, office equipment, tele- 
phone service, and secretarial help have been effected. A certain 
number of employees resign or retire for normal causes during any 
year; many such employees have not been replaced. And it is 
worth remarking also that certain teachers and professors who 
have resigned have not been replaced. 

As far as the teaching departments are concerned, it is almost 
impossible to make a general statement, for the financial situation 
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of each is different, and each has taken its own methods of meeting 
the general reduction of budgets. Some small departments, with 
fixed staffs, little secretarial help, and stable administrative costs, 
could hardly have reduced their expenses materially in any way 
except by cutting salaries; but most of the departments have made 
cuts in their running costs of about ten per cent. Some depart- 
ments operate largely on restricted funds, such as the Department 
of Music; others draw more heavily on the general funds. Each 
has exercised its own ingenuity according to its own resources and 
necessities. Fewer Victrola records will be bought this year to il- 
lustrate the works of great composers; fewer musicians will be 
hired to give illustrative concerts in the music courses. Fewer 
public concerts will be given. The buying of books by the libraries 
will greatly decrease; the buying of equipment by laboratories 
will be restricted. 

As far as instruction and the growth of knowledge are con- 
cerned, laboratory work and scientific research are more affected 
by adverse times than other branches of the academic program. 
In certain courses, laboratory sections have been omitted or re- 
duced. Projects in research have been curtailed or interrupted 
very little in general; but they are being pursued more conserva- 
tively and cautiously, with less freedom in the purchase of ex- 
pensive apparatus, and with attention to such items of economy 
as care in shutting off water taps or putting out Bunsen burners 
whenever they are not in immediate use. In the Medical School, 
student laboratories have been closed in the evenings, it is thought 
without loss to the training which the young medicos receive, and 
with some gain to their health. In the Business School also the 
principal economy has been in research projects, with the differ- 
ence that the kind of projects undertaken by the Business School 
differs sharply from those of the Medical School. Cancer re- 
search, for example, bids fair to be an indefinitely extended 
problem; it demands a permanent endowment and continuing 
staff. But the research projects of the Business School have rather 
been limited, definable undertakings, which within a stated time 
could be wound up and completed. Large numbers of such pro- 
jects have been initiated and brought to completion as funds al- 
lowed. The stress of the times brings about not so much an 
economy in these, as the impossibility of attempting many of them. 
The staff employed for such enterprises has largely consisted of 
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field workers on one year appointment. At the peak, the Business 
School employed 19 such field workers; at present the figure is 3. 

Laboratories and research work are in an unfortunate position 
when the demand for economy arises. Money can be wrung from 
them, whether they suffer by it or not. Their desire and need for 
modern and expensive apparatus, their consumption of water, fuel, 
gas, their projects which do not bear directly upon instruction, all 
offer a target for the budget-maker. It seems clear that in sum 
total, research has suffered little at Harvard up to the present time. 
It has been neither abandoned nor seriously curtailed; it has 
simply had to meet exacting and restricting conditions. And it is 
certainly not a cause for satisfaction that the unappropriated funds 
hithezto available for research projects in the Medical School have 
had to be absorber’ into the general expense account, so that 
practically no such fluid money applicable to research exists now. 
But the Medical School is at a disadvantage in that over three 
quarters of its income is derived from invested funds, so that the 
decline in the expected rate of return declared by the Treasurer 
was a particularly severe blow. Just the opposite situation prevails 
in the Business School, where approximately the entire operating 
expenses, other than research, are ordinarily met by tuitions. In 
the Business School, accordingly, the drop of twenty-five per cent 
in the enrollment of the first year class occasioned much more dif- 
ficulty than the decline in the rate of return on investments. 

The Business School has come to grips with a different aspect 
of economy. It has sought to recognize the problems faced by 
students who find it increasingly difficult to pay the costs of their 
education. Tuition has not been reduced, but the cost of food in 
the dining halls has been brought down from $10.50 to $8.00 a 
week. Service scholarships have also been created, which provide 
a variety of jobs for about 50 men as well as increasing the number 
of student waiters in the dining halls, although only five halls are 
in operation this year as against six last year. The College, also, 
has put in force an admirable plan of student employment, already 
alluded to; but it is designed as a substitute for student waiting in 
the Houses, and gives no opportunity to those outside the Houses. 
Express warning has been made, moreover, that the plan has been 
set up for this year only. 

A number of what may seem petty economies, but which in the 
aggregate amount to enough to affect the budgets materially, are 
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interesting to notice. In the School of Public Health, it has proved 
possible to save $2800 a year by giving janitors, instead of an out- 
side force, the job of cleaning and sweeping. In the Medical School, 
elevator service for passengers has been discontinued; the ele- 
vators, at certain hours only, carry freight. Widener Library closes 
every evening at six, does not open at all on Sundays, and offers 
no checking service for coats and hats. 


Curfew at Widener 

Here we touch upon the most discussed and most criticized 
economy which has been put into effect. Probably no responsible 
person in the University wished to take such a measure as denying 
students access to the principal Harvard library in the evenings 
and on Sundays. Perhaps the step might have been avoidable it 
the budgets approved in the spring could have been allowed to 
stand. There are those who think, in view of the general state of 
the University finances, which is considered to be exceptionally 
favorable in comparison with college finances throughout the coun- 
try, that the Corporation could now, by an earnest effort, find the 
means to open the Library during the customary hours. On the 
other side is the consideration that every fair means of economy is 
no doubt necessary, and that no economy was ever devised which 
did not hurt someone. That Widener has combed its expense ac- 
count scrupulously is evident from the fact, among others, that 
the thermostats throughout the building have been set at a lower 
temperature. No cases of influenza have been reported, nor any 
severe discomfort. 

But it cannot be denied that the closing of the Library is a melan- 
choly measure. Say that by proper allotment of their time students 
need suffer little if at all by the new schedule; say that it is difficult 
to bring definite evidence of actual hardship wrought by the new 
hours. It remains true that no other economy has affected what- 
ever sentiment may attach itself to the business of education as this 
one has. The University has taken obvious and just pride in main- 
taining unimpaired its salary scale and the numbers of its working 
forces. The morale of the departments is excellent; some branches 
have even found the cold bath of economy exhilarating and salu- 
tary. But the closing of the Library at hours that invite study of- 
fends the conviction that the first business of the College is to 
strew the path of its undergraduates as liberally as possible with 
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opportunities for reading, and that it ought to be a point of defiant 
pride to maintain these opportunities at their full strength. 

The new schedule is the more regrettable because it is a measure 
of inequality. On the commuters, who usually spend an evening 
or two a week at work in the library, and on the graduate students, 
the forgotten men of the University, it falls more severely than on 
the fortunate and complacent residents of the Houses, which have 
their own libraries adequate to most undergraduate needs. 
Students who support themselves by daytime jobs are also adversely 
affected. The authorities of the library, as sensible of the difficulties 
of such men as anyone, have undertaken to give individual and 
special help to those whose needs are pressing and unusual. 

It was not to be expected that closing of the Library at critical 
hours would be received in silence. As a matter of fact it has been 
made a theme for industrious if hitherto not very successful agita- 
tion. A mass meeting thirteen strong has been held in Phillips 
Brooks House, committees have waited on the President, and 
speeches (or at any rate a speech) delivered from the steps of the 
building itself. This campaign of disaffection has not threatened 
to disturb the familiar temperament of the Harvard undergradu- 
ate, creature of ineffable balance that he is. But it is probable 
that the last has not been heard of protests against the present li- 
brary hours. It will be surprising if the reading periods, the mid- 
year and final examinations, and above all the generals, do not 
bring forth a recrudescence of the complaint. 

A Harvard graduate not resident in Cambridge has thus 
urbanely summed up the case in private: 


... | was amazed to see that Widener was being shut up during the 
only hours when I was able to get any work done when I was in Cam- 
bridge and I thought and still think for that matter that this is the kind 
of economy that ought to be avoided if there is any conceivable way of 
doing it. Of course it doesn’t make a damn bit of difference to half the 
people there whether the library is closed in the evenings or not and 
you could probably get pretty good support for a movement to shut 
the place down permanently. But the most important thing about the 
University, it seems to me, is to have a library which is open almost 
all the time and which is not only not inconvenient to use, but is so 
available that it encourages people to use it just as people are invited to 
come into churches if only to sit down and rest in the hope that they 
may sop up a little grace. If it can’t be helped that is all there is to it, 
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but I am surprised to learn that the University’s finances are so inelastic. 
It is probably true that I should be sore at the International Match Co. 
and the people who tie up gifts to the College rather than at the Cor- 
poration, but the theory of having a library and turning the students 
loose in it has made such progress at Harvard that I dislike to see a step 
backward taken even though it is necessary. 


This brings up the question of restricted funds, the private bane 
of administrators, who can seldom afford to indulge the full edge 
of their sincerity about them in public. Especially in times of stress 
a dollar of unrestricted income acquires the value of five dollars of 
restricted money. A scholarship in Mining Geology may be avail- 
able, and no good candidate, while a brilliant and penniless candi- 
date for a scholarship in music knocks at the gates and has to be 
refused admittance. In periods of stringency, the budget-maker 
must look askance even at such a sweetly Christian and charitable 
bequest as that which provides a fund for needy students to be sent 
home for the holidays, and “parents to be brought to Cambridge.” 

If next year still further economies prove needful, no doubt they 
will be governed more by principle and less by accident, for mid- 
summer revisions of the budget will be avoided. But we may be 
sure that even a further sharp recession in the rate of return on in- 
vestments will bring no real impairment of the educational pro- 
gram at Harvard. 


History in the Making 

Despite revisions of budgets, despite campaigns of protest, Har- 
vard life has been much of the familiar kind and temper; the year 
has passed without serious perturbation of the surface. But it has 
been an important year, one which may well mark a watershed in 
the long journey of the University over the levels and the obstacles 
of history. Profound changes may take their departure from these 
critical months. A new member of the Corporation — Mr. Robert 
Homans — has taken office this fall; two other members — Mr. 
Grenville Clark and Dr. Roger I. Lee — have been inducted with- 
in recent memory. The last weeks have brought the announce- 
ment, long anticipated and so at last quite unexpected, of President 
Lowell’s resignation. 

Here, indeed, is an event of the first magnitude in Harvard an- 
nals. Columns of newsprint have supplied summaries of President 
Lowell’s career; of the wide and persistent expansion of the Uni- 
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versity which his imagination and energy have guided; of his 
long term of office, vigorous throughout; of his final transformation 
of Harvard through the House Plan, made possible by the gifts of 
Mr. Harkness, but a creation dear to President Lowell’s heart and 
moulded by his thought and will. To such summaries chapters 
will be added one by one, fragment by fragment, in educational 
articles, in personal reminiscences, in tributes and criticisms, until 
a foundation is built for biography and history; for even President 
Lowell’s critics and antagonists will find it hard to deny that he 
has laid up a store of achievements where moths and rust do not 
corrupt, in the brilliant memory of an accomplished past; achieve- 
ments which will stand as the fruit of one of the most distinguished 
lives at present devoted to educational administration. The House 
Plan will be accepted as the final and supreme expression of his 
views and energies; and radically as more than one of its features 
may be transformed in years to come, the House Plan has silenced 
those critics who questioned or condemned it in toto by the most 
unanswerable of arguments: it is there and it works. Plenty of 
scope is still allowed the piecemeal critic and the revisionist; plenty 
of problems remain to be worked out, as those responsible for the 
actual administration of the University would no doubt be the first 
to admit. The announcement made this month of a general re- 
duction of 12 per cent in the rental of rooms in the Houses may 
be taken at once as evidence of an original mistake, and of a step 
toward recognition of it which is doubly welcome and reassuring. 
But anyone acquainted with the present life of undergraduates in 
the Houses will not doubt that Harvard has begun to find a new 
mode of life which, whatever may be urged against it, is enriched by 
opportunities and influences far exceeding those ofa former day. It 
is probable, not that the importance of the House Plan is now ex- 
aggerated, but that we cannot yet discern how far-reaching its ef- 
fects will be, nor how acute and large-minded was the vision that 
conceived it. 

With the immense expansion of Harvard’s activities have gone 
certain losses as well. The reputation of President Lowell, like that 
of his eminent predecessor, has not rested on the refinement of his 
esthetic sensibilities. There are those who would venture the 
opinion that one great lack in the life of Harvard is the want of 
working projects in the arts, as we have abundant working projects 
in research, whether scientific, historical, or philological. The 
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stage, the profession of writing, the arts of the painter and com- 
poser, seem limited to historical and critical exposition by our 
college faculties. The suggestion of any different attitude toward 
them arouses terror. Students who show original promise in such 
directions are acknowledged to fare unhappily in American uni- 
versities. But in what other direction can they turn for guidance 
and training? Endowments are sometimes set up to reward them 
extravagantly for immature achievements, but this is the opposite 
of what a college ought to do for the young man or woman gifted 
in the arts. It may not be idle to hope that a new administration 
will find a way of bringing to the Harvard curriculum stimulation 
and training for ambitious young people of such a stamp. 

For one great characteristic President Lowell is known which 
only biography will spread full upon the record, and for biography 
we hope that many years to come will give no occasion. His firm 
support in their academic prerogatives and security of those who 
have been attacked for their opinions, often when those opinions 
were critically at variance with President Lowell’s own, has 
reached a degree of large-mindedness above the ordinary scope of 
human nature. We are apt to think that firmness in opposing us is 
arrogance, while firmness in supporting us is courage. President 
Lowell has been firm. But the record seems to show past cavilling 
that his firmness has profited Harvard, and that sometimes it has 
been a lonely championship. 

Of President Lowell’s many and generous acts of private kind- 
ness, again only biography may fittingly speak. At this time it is 
enough to say that his administration has been eminent, that he 
has decided to conclude it, and that the end of the public career 
of a man so rich in energy and in power, so fruitful in thought and 
vision, is a matter for regret, yes, even for sorrow; for in this world 
productive lives are not so numerous that the retirement of even 
one of them can be viewed without an inward sense of oppression 
and humility. President Lowell will have a successor able and 
vigorous, and abundantly qualified to conduct the affairs of the 
University; a successor who will, no doubt, find it necessary, in 
common with every newly inaugurated executive, to undo a part 
of what has been done, and to do a part of what has not been done. 
But the University may count itself fortunate if it can reckon a 
third of like magnitude in succession to President Eliot and Presi- 
dent Lowell. 
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By BEVERLEY M. BOWIE 


EW people in the United States today, with the possible ex- 

ception of Mr. Hoover, are taking such a verbal and printed 
beating as the American Undergraduate. Assailed from all sides he 
is retreating further into his indifferent shell; rather that than the 
loss of self-respect. Most of the arrows, stones, and tomatoes are 
aimed at his tenderest spot: his almost complete lack of interest in 
the world of politics. His brothers across the sea are held up to 
shame him; there they are, remaking the universe, those students 
of Oxford, Madrid, Heidelberg. It is not often, these critics say, 
that one can find a college boy who knows whether Coolidge’s 
dicta come from the White House in official capacity, or from his 
retirement in Massachusetts. Our good friend, André Maurois, is 
also one of those shedding tears over the sad state of the American 
Undergrad. 

He and the others apparently fail to realize the peculiarly ad- 
vantageous position of the European student. Living in small 
countries where nationalism and government thrive, where the 
general populace is much interested in political affairs, where he 
spends a greater amount of his school year at home, uncloistered, 
it is not strange that, lacking the emotional outlet of bitterly parti- 
san football matches, he turns to the games of revolution and 
stumping. 

But the state of the American Undergraduate is sad, nevertheless; 
though it demands more sympathy and less denunciation. Poor 
egg, he didn’t make himself politically unconscious; like all of us 
he is but the creature of his environment. That environment has 
shaped and formed his thought-habits to what they are today. It 
has been done so in two ways: by pressure and by neglect, both of 
them more or less indirect. 

Before we begin enumerating the effects of environment, let it 
be understood that we are dealing here with the small number of 
men in college who think. There are not many, but there are 
enough to justify this article (which, you will admit, is plenty). 
It is their problem in which we are interested. 

Under the first category, pressure, we see immediately many 
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reasons why the small class of undergraduates who could be in- 
telligently interested in the world’s problems, are not. There is a 
universal distrust of thinking, according to Bertrand Russell; and 
the student can verify that. Condemned by his education to 
think, this distrust cannot stop him from doing so; but it can and 
most emphatically does discourage him from giving full play to 
his thoughts. Desiring companionship, he must not disclose the 
fact that he does not believe in the majority of the unquestioned 
ideals of his companions. Though he may think that the building 
of four new billion-dollar battleships will not greatly aid peace, he 
will not run the risk of having his head snapped off for the men- 
tion of such quack notions. He must hide it and try to believe in 
the clayfooted idols; he must be normal. There is not only this 
pressure from his mates, but that of his home; there, nine times 
out of ten, his parents are not keen on fostering liberalism or radi- 
calism, if they are not downright conservative. Somehow the boy 
may survive this, but always he will have a sneaking suspicion that 
he must be on the wrong side, that he alone could not be right and 
his parents, mates, and the world wrong. Thus, if his yearnings 
towards thinking are not cut off, he is given an inferiority complex 
about his side of the matter, a distrust in his own gods. He may 
delight in reading a thrilling article in the “New Republic”; but 
the next time he sees a newspaper cartoon of a bearded bomber, 
labelled Socialist, Anarchist, Red, or what they will, he blushes for 
his own temporary wickedness in believing that article for a mo- 
ment. 

Suppose now that he comes to college. Suppose that he has 
not been knocked into line with the rest, by some mistake of so- 
ciety’s, and that he still holds somewhat vague radical notions, 
part of his attempt toward the truth. Then suppose that he men- 
tions his heresy to a completely conservative teacher or student. 
What happens? He is “sat upon,” “‘squelched.” He is asked ques- 
tion after question which he is unable to answer readily or perhaps 
at all. Then what happens? He renounces his gods, convinced 
that his adopted doctrine was unsound, unconstructive, incom- 
plete, and visionary. 

Let us introduce two more suppositions, and then we will have 
done with the discussion of social pressure. Suppose that, being 
intellectually obstinate and a bear for punishment, he turns to the 
lecture halls still in a “radical” frame of mind. There in the study 
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of history and economics he will be fired upon by the whole teach- 
ing staff imbued with the doctrines of the Manchester School of 
Economics. Socialism, anarchism, communism, the single-tax he 
will hear of occasionally, not often. But when he does, their names 
and their theories will be slightingly handled, if not daintily, by 
the lecturers. Amusing remarks about the Reds will be passed out. 
The doctrine of “There is much to be said on both sides” will be 
employed, but distorted to mean that since radicalism can’t be 
completely right, we had better stick to the present conservatism. 
Well, he would have to be a big man to stand up under that. But 
wait, Christian has another test. Suppose that, weathering that 
storm, he proceeds to the continued reading of subversive matter. 
Let us say that he reads enough to find that there is corruption in 
the government, corruption in business, corruption among the 
voters. “Ghastly,” he says to himself. “We are all wrong here 
somewhere.” But before he can find out where, along comes 
Little Red Riding Hood’s nemesis to tell him the way out of all 
this thinking about such matters. Says he: ““Can’t you see that all 
politics and business are wrong? It’s all wrong and there’s no way 
out, because we can’t have a better government than the people 
whom it represents.” Now here is the ultimate of all wisdom, 
Christian says to himself. And thus is born another useless sceptic 
who has found a convenient relief from thinking, though without 
having to resort to conservatism. He can now be funny at every- 
one’s expense. 


II. We have shown above only the decidedly negative pressure 
of the social world. Of some of that, Harvard can plead not 
guilty. But nevertheless from their utter neglect of any counter- 
acting force there is no appeal. They have connived in a crime as 
much as the man who stood by while a thug beat up a pedestrian. 
Doubtless they don’t enter the “struggle” (if it can be called such), 
for the same reason: they are afraid to do anything about it. But 
before we go further on that track, let us see just what their con- 
nivance is. 

First, they have, as said above, done nothing to counteract the 
conservative influences at work all around and in the student. 
They have done nothing to give the undergraduates an intelligent 
interest in politics, to offset the complete apathy of the public. 

But more than that, far more, the college has adopted the policy 
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to teach everything but the present and future. It believes that a 
boy is here to spend four years’ study on the past, that after college 
a man can pick up all he wants to know about the present situation 
and the prospect of the future. But when, after college, can the 
student have the leisure really to study those two? It is not good 
enough to say that looking at the past will tell us what we want to 
know about present and future. The present and the past must be 
correlated in our lectures and studies as well as they are in fact. 
Knowledge must be taught with a purpose if it is to be taught at all, 
the past in the light of the present. 

But is it knowledge that we want taught if we desire to make 
forward-looking men? That is all right for the production of acade- 
micians and the well-known book-worm; but is it not the problems 
that we want taught, rather than knowledge; what is not known, 
rather than what is known? As Lincoln Steffens wrote, “And I 
still believe that it is questions that should be taught, not the 
answers; science is full of questions, not of answers. Why teach 
knowledge when there is none, when our culture is one of in- 
quiry and research?” Curiosity for knowledge before knowledge 
itself. Forcible feeding gives no one an appetite. 

But it is not within the scope of this article to outline a plan for 
a new college, in which thinkers would be bred, not just tolerated. 
We must see what can be done with the existing machinery. How 
can we introduce an interest, intelligently fostered, in the prob- 
lems of the world today? 

Well, there is one way with which I am acquainted. From a 
lawyer’s viewpoint it is not radical: it has precedent behind it. It has 
been done before, and moreover, it has been done here at Harvard. 

Back in the pre-war days Lincoln Steffens and Walter Lipp- 
mann decided to make an educational experiment. They came 
here with the thought of the Oxford Movement in the back of their 
heads, the movement in which a theological question so gripped 
the mind and imagination of the student body that a new intel- 
lectual life had sprung up, reborn. It was a question of such depth 
that interest once started in it, inevitably branched off into all its 
various branches. Everything which had a bearing on the subject 
was brought forward — philosophy, politics, physics, history, 
poetry. There was a very real renaissance of intellect. Off and on 
the campus students discussed and debated the question from 
every angle and aspect; the movement spread to other colleges. 
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But could that be done again in the Twentieth Century? Per- 
haps not on such proportions; but something on that line could be 
done. As Steffens wrote later: “We had no such fundamental 
question; our idea was to excite a searching interest in the common 
problems of politics and government, discover that those problems 
had to go to economics for their solution, and then develop an 
intelligent, practical interest in economics as an unborn science.” 

Pursuing that idea, Steffens and Lippmann got together a 
group of the seniors to organize the meetings, and provided them 
with a series of speakers. First came a long list of men stating, from 
their points of view, the various problems, political, economic, 
social. The speakers were “all instructed to talk in such a way as 
to leave burning questions instead of convictions in the minds of 
their student audiences.” John Moody, of Wall Street, gave the 
Financial Problem; Steffens did the Political one; James Mackaye 
showed the Economic problem; social workers covered their side. 
It all seemed to come back to the economic problem. Then came 
the “‘solutions,” by Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Anar- 
chists, Communists, Syndicalists. 

What was the result? “Before the course had gone halfway..., 
several members of the faculty had complained that they were 
having trouble with students who ‘asked questions out of season,’ 
and ‘wanted information beyond the limits of the course,’ and 
generally were ‘critical and troublesome.’ On the other hand, 
there were teachers who liked what had happened. Some students, 
they said, manifested a fresh and pertinent interest in their work, 
as it seemed to bear upon questions in their minds.” 

Next year, when Steffens and Lippmann had both been called 
away, the course deteriorated, not because the student body was 
not behind it, but because it came to be run as a lecture course for 
information. It had not been made clear to the seniors, the 
speakers, and the audience that it was a course for questions. 


III. Now there is starting up among the students a new organi- 
zation, “for the encouragement of discussion on public policy,” 
called the “Harvard Inquiry.” With the usual club form, dues, 
president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, etcetera, it aims to 
bring, bi-weekly, to its members talks by various men in various 
fields of experience. They will lecture on widely assorted topics, 
though coming to bear largely on the depression, its effect and 
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lesson. Besides these lectures there will be discussion groups in 
each House, meeting every week. 

Looking closely at this project in juxtaposition to Steffens’ 
course, the several defects are obvious. The object of the “In- 
quiry,” despite its name and slogan, is to impart information, not 
to awaken curiosity. The speakers are to give the audience as 
much of what they (the speakers) believe and have learned in their 
several positions, as is possible. They will inevitably propagandize, 
in their effort to hold up their side of the question involved. If 
you can imagine an unrestricted Republican or Communist 
under those conditions not yielding to the impulse to serve The 
Cause, then you may rightly be called more idealistic than either 
of these two. Again, the Inquiry will not be laying down one solid 
issue, one fundamental question. The talks will not be, as Stef- 
fens’ were, to develop curiosity along one line, which in his case led 
to economics. No, the Inquiry will divide, split, and subdivide the 
interest of the audience by its varied program. Labor, democracy, 
politics, finance — whatever the talker picks out for his subject — 
they will each be taken separately with no goal in view, no co- 
ordinating principle. They will be discussed as they are pre- 
sented: as questions which to the speaker are not questions at all. 
Not problems, but convictions will be left in the students’ minds; 
not curiosity, but solutions. 

Why do I seem so sure that this will be the course of the “In- 
quiry”? I am not really sure, but very afraid that such will be the 
case. That is what happened to the pre-war group after Steffens’ 
guiding hand was removed and the undergraduates fell back under 
the university spell. 

And that is what will continue to happen until our superiors 
realize that their function is to produce uneducated men, men who 
know how little is known, how little has been done; who know 
how many solutions to problems are wrong, and by how great 
numbers the problems exceed the solutions offered. Above all, so 
uneducated that they know that curiosity, not knowledge, “‘is the 
beginning and end of education.” Until this principle is recog- 
nized there is no hope, barring the arrival of another Steffens. 
Sceptics will continue to be bred in the usual quantity, and society 
will muddle along, the blind led by the blind. It is too bad, that. 
For if there was ever a time when the earth needed uneducated 
men, it is now. 











CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PRESENT 
NUMBER 


T. S. Eliot, ’10, has been appointed to the Charles Eliot Norton 
chair of poetry for the current academic year. The essay which 
is printed in the present number of the Graduates’ Magazine is 
the second of the series of eight lectures which Mr. Eliot will de- 
liver on the Norton foundation. The entire series is the literary 
property of the University, and will eventually be published in 
book form by the Harvard University Press. 

Mr. Eliot’s eminence both in poetry and criticism of our own 
day, his knowledge and appreciation of the past, and his partici- 
pation in the present, make him a welcome incumbent of a chair 
designed “to develop in the minds of students a love of poetry 
and art.” 


John Gallishaw, ’16, is now a free lance writer. Through the 
John Gallishaw School of Creative Writing, he advises others 
interested in professional writing. He is the author of ““Trenching 
in Gallipoli,” “The Only Two Ways to Write a Story,” and other 
books on problems of fiction. 


David Demarest Lloyd, ’31, spent last year at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, as holder of a Henry Fund fellowship. He was a 
member of the Student Council Committee on the Tutorial 
System which issued its report in October, 1932. 


Leroy M. S. Miner, D.M.D., ’04, is Dean of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 


Beverley M. Bowie, ’35, has been appointed Undergraduate 
Editor. 











